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International Aid and Sustainable 
Development in North Korea 


This book examines international aid in North Korea, in particular the ongoing 
policy of withholding aid, through the lens of the impact on the general population 
to present an argument for sustainable development. 

Focusing on the human rights of North Koreans and presenting a case for the 
use of aid as a provision for social change, it explores an alternative narrative to 
the existing long-drawn-out rhetoric of ‘denuclearisation-first’. The book's scope 
includes evaluations of the causes of international sanctions and their impact, the 
Kim regime’s mitigation of sanctions through marketisation and a digital economy 
as well as barriers to aid monitoring and the reason for the absence of any mass 
anti-regime movement. It also posits that North Korea is a fragile state but cloaked 
by the image of a strong regime. 

The book succinctly demonstrates that the key to unlocking the potential of 
North Korea’s ‘cloaked society’ does not lie in sanctions, but is to be found in 
engagement with development aid. As such it will appeal to students of Korean 
Studies, Development Studies, Asian Politics and International Relations. 
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1 Introduction 


In 2021, the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (known as DPRK, hereinafter 
North Korea) submitted its Voluntary National Review (VNR) to the United 
Nations (UN), charting the country’s progress and challenges in implementing the 
Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) and setting out its needs for continuing 
progress towards achieving the SDGs. The SDGs are the global development 
goals, which all UN members are expected to achieve by 2030 as the successor 
of the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs). In the case of the MDGs, United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP) country offices led the monitoring 
of implementation in developing countries between 2000 and 2015. In contrast, 
under the sustainable development paradigm, all UN member countries have been 
encouraged to submit their own SDG implementation progress reports in the form 
of VNRs to the UN High-Level Political Forum since 2016. The VNR exercise can 
be a practical means for developing countries to build their institutional capacity for 
accountability, as the process has been designed to form part of the SDG follow-up 
and review architecture to promote international accountability. 

Completed with the support of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Commission for Asia and the Pacific (UN ESCAP), the 63-page North Korean 
VNR clearly shows the will of the North Korean government to comply with the 
sustainable development agenda. As with most other developing countries, the 
government has identified national statistical capacity and financial capacity among 
the challenges it faces in achieving the SDGs. However, the report also contends 
that the international sanctions against the country are the reason for it not being 
on track to making progress in SDG implementation, while emphasising North 
Korean-style socialism, which still takes a non-conventional approach to national 
development by placing a huge focus, for example, on military development rather 
than on promoting social mobility through market expansion (see DPRK, 2021). 

The fact that North Korea participated in this international accountability regime 
by submitting its VNR in difficult times could be a positive sign. However, it is 
unclear how Pyongyang will be able to show further progress, given that the country 
has not received a sufficient amount of development aid—except humanitarian aid 
in some instances—since 2006 when the first multilateral sanctions were imposed 
on it. North Korea is a very rare country in that it is isolated from the rest of 
the world due not only to the current international sanctions regime against it but 
also to its own political choice. Amid the COVID-19 pandemic, this isolation has 
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increased, with Pyongyang closing all its borders in January 2020. As of April 
2022, the country remains completely locked down and locked out from the outside 
world. While current self-shielding of the country can end soon, the UN multilateral 
sanctions will contribute to the isolation of North Korea. 

On many occasions, the international development community has asserted 
that the SDGs cannot be achieved without international support, especially in 
fragile countries. On top of it, the SDGs are based on the core value of ‘leave 
no one behind’. However, paradoxically, it has been evident that ordinary North 
Koreans are left behind from this global value. They have been adversely affected 
by the multilateral sanctions which have been ineffective. Over the past 15 years, 
the sanctions have not affected the Kim regime as intended. It is worth noting 
that ‘regime change’ has not been explicitly mentioned as the main purpose of 
the sanctions against North Korea. Rather, the focus has been on dismantling 
Pyongyang’s nuclear capabilities. In any case, it does not seem that any change 
can be attributed to the sanctions. Moreover, recent scholarship on sanctions on 
North Korea makes the ineffectiveness of the sanctions regime against it clear and 
evident, while showing sanctions to be an unethical approach due to their human 
costs (see, for example, Korea Peace Now, 2019; Smith, 2020). 

This book thus asks the question as to whether we should continue to leave 
ordinary North Koreans behind in hardship just because the Kim regime persists 
in pursuing nuclear development. It further considers whether there are any 
alternative narratives that can help us escape the existing, long-drawn-out rhetoric 
of the security-development nexus and 'denuclearisation-first and focus on the 
human rights of North Koreans and opportunities for social change. Considering 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, ordinary North Koreans equally 
deserve our attention. However, the realist paradigm of international relations, with 
its focus on security, does not seem to be willing to give up the denuclearisation- 
first rhetoric. Gaining nuclear status seems to be even more critical as a survival 
strategy—the only survival strategy—for Pyongyang. The Russian invasion of 
Ukraine in 2022 seems to have provided Kim Jong-un with even more reason to 
keep his nuclear tactic. Looking at what happened earlier to Muammar Gaddafi 
in Libya and Saddam Hussein in Iraq (Lim, 2019), and at what is now happening 
in nuclear-free Ukraine, could give the North Korean government the necessary 
excuse to emphasise its need to become a nuclear powerhouse in order to prevent 
external attacks against the country. In this account, the denuclearisation-first 
strategy, along with sanctions, would not succeed in bringing about North Korean 
engagement, but rather make the current status quo more difficult to resolve. 
Therefore, the book aims to offer alternative narratives that can contribute to the 
search for solutions to the lingering rhetoric of denuclearisation-first. 

Going beyond arguments about the development-security nexus, the study 
intends to focus our attention on people and society. The subject of people and 
their well-being in North Korea has not been as fascinating for either researchers or 
ordinary people around the world, when thinking or talking about that country. For 
example, international media tends to mostly give attention to nuclear issues and 
missile tests or to the Kim family, especially in relation to the security dynamics 
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in and around the Pacific region, with a particular focus on the United States (US). 
Within academia, while many of the existing research projects can be found in 
international relations and security studies, there is fast-growing interest in societal 
changes in North Korea, but this has a heavy focus on marketisation. Some attention 
has also been given in the scholarly literature on North Korea, albeit to a lesser 
extent, to human rights violations by the regime and the human rights of North 
Korean defectors. However, due to the current sanctions regime which greatly 
limits opportunities for international aid provision, less research has been done 
on the international aid regime and North Korea, except in the context of issues 
of denuclearisation, the effectiveness of sanctions, and economic development. 
Development aid has been seen as just a side story. Its potential to contribute to actual 
change in North Korea has not been considered. However, this book argues that 
development aid offers an alternative that can help us break through the seemingly 
stalemated denuclearisation-sanctions narrative, especially as it can bring to the 
foreground the concerns of ordinary people in North Korea who have remained 
hidden in mainstream accounts. The main premise of the research presented in 
this book is to be found in discussion on the ethics of sanctions. Echoing some of 
the existing research findings, it 1s a moral failure of the sanctions regime against 
North Korea that the sanctions hurt a majority ofthe civilian population rather than 
a target group in society or the regime. 

With this in mind, following this introduction— Chapter 1— Chapter 2 analyses 
why and how international sanctions have been imposed against North Korea. It 
also considers the efficacy and effectiveness of the sanctions. Before examining 
the case of North Korea, the chapter first engages with the existing literature on 
sanctions regimes to provide a better understanding ofthe purposes and mechanisms 
of sanctions, including what makes sanctions effective and what can hinder the 
achievement of their aims. Then, following a review of the development of North 
Korea's nuclear programme, the chapter assesses the evolution of UN sanctions 
against Pyongyang. This includes a look at the most recent developments in the 
North Korean sanctions regime. Finally, the chapter discusses whether sanctions 
have brought about the intended changes in North Korea between 2006 and early 
2022. In so doing and taking into account recent developments which have not 
yet been included in the published literature, Chapter 2 provides support for the 
argument that sanctions have not been successful against North Korea; rather, they 
have caused human suffering and have thus been a moral failure. 

Chapter 3 investigates why and how the North Korean regime could have 
become resilient and remained resilient to international sanctions over such 
a long period of time. Starting with a discussion on the North Korean market's 
transition to a hybrid economy, the chapter introduces a new middle-class group 
in North Korean society, mostly represented by donju—individuals who gained 
financial power during the marketisation period. The chapter further discusses how 
the mobile communication revolution and digital economy have contributed to 
bringing about change in society as well as to sanctions evasion. In so doing, the 
chapter argues that North Korea has become resilient to international sanctions 
due to ‘abnormal’ marketisation that benefitted both the regime and the country’s 
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middle class as well as unofficial trade with China. There is path dependency in the 
sanctions evasion activities. The regime has long violated bilateral US sanctions, 
imposed on it since the Korean War, with the help of its allies, China and Russia, 
to its benefit. The experience has helped the North Korean government be creative 
in the current context. Continuing illicit trade with China and some other countries 
has also helped Pyongyang evade international sanctions. While the chapter 
looks at how the parallel existence of a market economy and a socialist planned 
economy has benefitted the power structure, it also echoes established research 
findings on changes in society, such as those focused on information influx and 
cultural changes. However, this account gives rise to two sets of questions. First, 
why have the people of North Korea not rebelled against government repression 
as they have learned—from foreign popular culture and foreign products—that 
the regime’s policy towards them is not right and that they could be better off with 
more freedom, but have instead become agents of resilience against international 
sanctions? Second, why has there been no mass movement despite the level of 
small-scale resentments among people against the government’s regulatory efforts 
to take power back from the market? Related to that, how has the North Korean 
authority managed the balance among state, market, and society? 

In responding to these questions, Chapter 4 explains that such collective actions 
have not been mobilised in North Korea because the country lacks a culture of civil 
society. To that end, the chapter first examines the definition of civil society and 
the pattern of civil society engagement in Central and Eastern European (CEE) 
transition countries. It then applies this conceptualisation of civil society and 
navigates the dynamics of state, market, and society in North Korea to examine 
the environment for civil society there. The chapter argues that an alliance between 
street-level bureaucrats and donju has become a new layer that covers or cloaks 
the bottom levels of society. That is to say, bandwagoning with political elites by 
newly created economic elites has resulted in what the chapter defines as North 
Korea’s ‘cloaked society’. In addition, mass surveillance, including through 
mobile technology, makes it impossible for people to organise a civil movement. 
In this regard, the chapter suggests that development aid could become an agent 
for creating an enabling environment for civil society capacity building and for 
institutional capacity development that can provide a civil society—friendly 
environment. 

Chapter 5 begins then by briefly analysing how international aid can support 
civil society capacity building for changes to occur, looking at the case of CEE 
countries, before examining various international aid mechanisms to distinguish 
between the different roles of development aid and humanitarian aid. This is 
followed by an examination of how international aid has been provided to North 
Korea. The discussion also considers what has been missing in the provision of 
this aid. The analysis is organised by donor, with a view to providing alternative 
narratives of how to provide aid to North Korea. The North Korean aid regime— 
given the tendency to treat it as a side story in the existing literature—has mostly 
been described in chronological terms in the existing literature. However, this 
chapter revisits aid flows to North Korea with a more focused analytical lens, 
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asking how aid has arrived in the country, what effects it has had, and what has 
been missing in practice. In doing so, the chapter finds that international aid to 
North Korea has not adequately addressed capacity building issues as donors have 
not only focused mainly on humanitarian aid and not much on development aid, 
but have also not considered the country’s situation to be fragile. As the research 
shows, North Korea is a fragile state in terms of the state’s service delivery capacity 
and its capacity to communicate with society; therefore, aid to the country needs to 
be reconsidered within the context of fragility and provided in a tailored way that 
is suitable to its fragile context. 

Chapter 6 expands on this argument by exploring the definition of fragile states 
and showing that North Korea is a fragile state in terms of its ability to function 
for its people. The chapter argues that the country’s fragility has been rejected by 
existing studies in the fields of international relations and international security 
due to its stereotyped image of a strong regime that has not only survived under 
international sanctions but also advanced its military capability. However, when the 
situation in North Korea is viewed from the perspectives of society, state functions, 
human rights, and so on, it is clearly a fragile state. Therefore, we need to provide 
aid to North Korea within the international development cooperation framework 
for dysfunctional states by redesigning and customising our approach to aid. 

In conclusion, Chapter 7 returns to the question as to why and how we should 
and would not leave the people of North Korea behind in global cooperation. That 
we should not leave North Koreans behind is clear, but the question of ‘how’ we do 
this poses an ethical conundrum. One way in which we could assist is by supporting 
capacity building processes that can help bring about changes in a society where 
the state has not been successful within the context of the people-to-people- 
based development aid regime. Altogether, the book—as the concluding chapter 
summaries highlight—emphasises the importance of local community and societal 
capacity building in a fragile context. The state-market-society relationship does 
not work as it should in North Korea. The prevalent corruption involving the 
North Korean state and market and the politics of fear embedded in society make 
it difficult to create an enabling environment for civil society. Sanctions do not 
help this situation, and as this book shows, they have also limited the potential for 
positive change in North Korean society. 

The research in this book relies on primary and secondary data, although no 
fieldwork or interviews were conducted. Most fieldwork in the existing literature 
on North Korea is conducted in South Korea, the United Kingdom, US, China, or 
in other countries where researchers can carry out interviews with North Korea 
experts or North Korean defectors. Even in ordinary circumstances, and not only 
during the COVID-19 pandemic and lockdown, conducting fieldwork in North 
Korea is an unlikely prospect as the North Korean government does not allow any 
research trips. ‘Tours’ are the only available means to visit North Korea. Also, data 
released by the North Korean government is heavily manipulated and propaganda 
based, and thus, most of the data from inside North Korea comes either from 
officials in embassies and international organisations, staff in non-governmental 
organisations, or foreign educators, mostly at the university level, in the country. 
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However, their experiences are also very limited as they are not allowed to travel 
freely within North Korea, while their contact with locals is controlled. Some aid 
workers have had opportunities to visit local communities, but their experiences 
have been mostly at the observation level as they have either faced language 
barriers or engaged with locals who have told the aid workers what they have been 
told to say by the government. In rare cases, information can be collected from 
North Korean traders or foreign workers in North Korea who have better access 
to mobile phones, but they are not representative of the entire population of North 
Korea. 

Therefore, most narratives about North Korea rely mainly on defector 
testimonials and surveys. In this sense, survey results and interview testimonials as 
secondary data were retrieved from existing research on North Korea and varied 
media (both South and North Korean sources, as well as international sources), 
while other kinds of original data were collected from government sources, official 
datasets of international organisations, and the like (both in Korean and in English). 
Media news as well as webinar or online discussions and presentations during the 
period of COVID-19 international travel bans were also used to collect the most 
up-to-date information. 

In conventional wisdom, research on North Korea is considered to be very 
limited due to the lack of in-country fieldwork and in-country access to data, 
thus the field of study is limited in size. However, there is a tremendous amount 
of research dealing with North Korea. For example, a search for peer-reviewed 
journal articles using ‘North Korea’ or ‘DPRK’ as a keyword shows more than 
100 publications on average every year in English while the number has increased 
in recent years, and the number becomes a lot larger in the case of publications 
in Korean. Around 15 book publications in English can be found each year on 
average, and again, searching for book publications in Korean yields a bigger 
result. Over 4,000 books in Korean have been published on subjects related to 
North Korea to date. The number further increases with the inclusion of additional 
keywords like ‘Kim Jong-un’, ‘defectors’, or ‘nuclear’. And countless research 
reports on North Korea are published by varied institutes and organisations—both 
in English and in Korean. While data collection remains a challenge, it does not 
seem to have discouraged researchers from studying North Korea. 

Here, the validity of defector interviews and surveys has been questioned due 
to sample biases, monetary and publicity incentives, researcher—interviewee power 
relations, and language issues, which are typical problems in the field (Song and 
Denney, 2019). Among researchers who study North Korea, the so-called ‘70- 
70 bias’ is a well-known issue in the data retrieved from North Korean defector 
interviews and surveys. It refers to the fact that 70 per cent of the defectors are 
women and 70 per cent of the defectors are from the northern region of North 
Korea which shares a border with China. Even though a survey was conducted 
based on a wider range of sample demographics from most of the region in North 
Korea, the sample size is very small (for example, see the survey size of Cha and 
DuMond, 2016). Thus, what we hear from defectors is from a segment of the entire 
population. Another issue with the data relates to memory, except in cases in which 
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the interviews or surveys have been conducted immediately with those who have 
just come out of North Korea. The problem is that retrospective memory tends to 
become compromised or to deteriorate into fading memory and repeating narratives 
to which defectors are exposed. Some memories can even degenerate over time. 
Consequently, in light of these concerns, researchers have had to look for ways to 
maximise the validity of the data and, to that end, have employed methods such 
as mixed approaches, data triangulation, and focus group interviews (Song and 
Denney, 2019; Tan, 2019). Researchers studying North Korea have thus become 
not only methodologically sophisticated but also highly ‘innovative, data-driven, 
and theory-led’ (Song, 2021: 220). 

Yet, there is one final issue that has still not been thoroughly considered by 
scholars, but which this research has paid attention to: the discrepancies in 
information from among different songbun classes in North Korea (songbun is 
discussed in detail in Chapters 3 and 4). Groups from different songbun tend not 
to communicate with each other in North Korea, making the use of triangulation 
and mixed methods even more critical. In addition, given the limited number of 
defectors and the availability of interviews with them, most interviews and surveys 
have become embedded in the various perspectives of the existing research. With 
no defectors coming over the border from North Korea with more up-to-date 
information due to the COVID-19 border closure for more than two years, as of 
April 2022, no new interviews were available for inclusion in this book. While no 
interviews or surveys could be conducted for the purposes of this research—with 
the data collection period overlapping with COVID-19 travel bans—the existing 
dataset of defector interviews and surveys was sufficient for most of the analysis. 
Where such data was not sufficient, up-to-date information was available through 
online expert discussions or presentations, which have recently become a new norm 
during the pandemic. In this way, data was triangulated using media information, 
government documents, and expert discussions. 

An example serves here to illustrate the data challenges in the study of North 
Korea and to underscore the importance of the use of triangulation in this research. 
This book cites one of the high-ranked members of the political elite in North 
Korea—former first minister at the North Korean embassy in London—but, at the 
same time, has been careful to distinguish between the factual data and narratives 
that he has produced from his own memory on the one hand, and those that he 
has gleaned from other existing defector narratives following his own defection 
on the other hand. In other words, his dialogue exchanges with the North Korean 
government and with other governments on aid from his time as a diplomat have 
been used but also triangulated with other data sources. Having said that, as 
discussed in Chapter 4, diplomats like him have relatively few opportunities to 
know North Korean society, including recent changes in that society. He himself 
did not have sufficient time to observe changes in North Korean society, especially 
in different songbun in different regions beyond Pyongyang, as he spent most of his 
time abroad as a diplomat when changes, such as marketisation, were happening 
(see Tae, 2018). He had barely any opportunities to communicate with people 
from the bottom class of the songbun system. As defectors like him do not have 
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experience of how people actually live and think across geographies and in remote 
places in North Korea, their reflections on North Korean society before their 
defection are very limited. Not only that but given that they are part of the political 
elite who are considered to be an authority, ordinary people do not share what they 
actually think with them, especially when it comes to criticising the government 
or the Kim regime. For the same reason, his inside sources of information too are 
likely to be those in high-ranking positions in North Korea, who enjoy their own 
spaces. Further, although he has mentioned having access to inside information 
from North Korea, it has not been confirmed how much of this information is 
valid and how much of it is representative and can be generalised. For example, 
there was a lot of speculation about Kim Jong-un’s whereabouts in April 2020. He 
stated that he was sure Kim was in a serious condition based on information from a 
reliable source in North Korea. However, it turned out that his strong assertion was 
incorrect (for example, see Lee, 2020). Thus, defector testimonials or interview 
contents on societal changes have not been taken on in full but selectively used, 
based on triangulation with other data sources, in the research for this book. 

Indeed, doing research on North Korea is a puzzle and a challenge. However, 
as with other existing research, the efforts made for data validation and accuracy 
were not an impossible endeavour for this study. As mentioned earlier, this 
research has employed both English and Korean written sources. The Korean 
sources were useful not only for triangulation but also for substantive content that 
may have been missed or lost in interpretation and translation of the original— 
in Korean—in the existing literature. Also, there were some disparities, for 
instance, in the names of North Korean missiles, time periods, aid data, and so 
on between English and Korean research publications. In such instances, further 
investigation was conducted using additional sources of data to narrow the gap. 
In addition, this research includes analyses of data written in Korean that has 
not yet been introduced widely into the scholarship in English, which could be 
a significant contribution of this book to the field. For example, information 
about the digital economy and mobile communication revolution in relation to 
servicha, igwangib, the banking system, or 8*3 deposits has barely been discussed 
in the existing research in English. While some research studies have used data 
written in the original Korean, they have mostly relied on archival material from 
North Korean media and South Korean newspapers, direct interviews with North 
Korean defectors, or existing research findings, but they are not always drawn 
as much on the substantial details about changes in North Korea included in 
existing materials in the original Korean. 

Another key contribution of this book lies in its disciplinary approach. Within the 
growing complexity of interdisciplinarity, this research is not only located within 
the field of Korean studies as part of the discipline of area studies but also has a 
basis in the discipline of development studies. Both area studies and development 
studies share their multidisciplinary nature in common. On the one hand, this study 
can provide a better understanding of the Asia Pacific region using the case of 
North Korea with special attention to the prospects for society development in 
the country, in line with the research norm in area studies. On the other hand, 
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it can also widen the engagement of development studies to include the case of 
North Korea, which has not yet been rigorously dealt with in that field, through its 
discussion of development aid policy and practice. Considering this dual aspect of 
the book, it will be of interest to those in area studies and development studies, as 
well as to policymakers and practitioners interested in alternatives to the existing 
security-focused narratives on North Korea. 

Also, as mentioned earlier, there is a substantial body of research on North Korea 
dealing with security issues, denuclearisation, and international relations, and more 
recently, with issues such as human rights and economic development in the country. 
However, discussions on international development cooperation with North Korea 
are very rare, especially in the context of sustainable development, even though 
international aid once played a critical role in the country’s development pathway. 
For example, in the post-Korean War period, Kim Il-sung relied heavily on the 
erstwhile Soviet Union and its allies in Eastern Europe, and China. When North Korea 
experienced famine in the 1990s, Kim Jong-il called for international assistance 
between 1995 and 2005. However, with the imposition of multilateral sanctions 
against the country, the international community has barely considered discussing 
aid and development with North Korea, even though this could be a potential means 
to break through the current deadlock in its engagement with Pyongyang. In that 
sense, this research intends to contribute not only to the field of area studies but also 
to the field of development studies by moving beyond the denuclearisation-then- 
development paradigm. For example, while most scholars positioned in the fields of 
international relations and international security reject the idea that North Korea is a 
fragile state, those located in the discipline of development studies have been clear 
in defining North Korea as a fragile state (see Chapter 6). Ultimately, this research 
can have an impact on debates among policymakers and academics alike, as well as 
members of the public, by challenging existing narratives on denuclearisation and 
stereotypes of marketisation-driven change in North Korea. 
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2 Sanctions and Unintended 
Consequences 


It has become evident that most sanctions are not succeeding or have failed. Some 
sanctions may have been successful in signalling or stigmatising targets but not in 
changing or constraining their behaviour through coercion. For instance, Hufbauer 
et al. (2019)—one of the most well-known studies in sanctions research—examine 
204 episodes of comprehensive trade sanctions imposed since 1914 and show how 
sanctions have not been widely effective. Only around 20—30 per cent of cases were 
successful or partially successful considering the purposes of sanctions. Published 
in 2019, Hufbauer et al.’s third and latest edition of their work is embedded in 
an original dataset of 103 cases since 1982 (the year that the first edition was 
published) and delineates the development of sanctions. The United Nations (UN) 
has also evidently noted that its own sanctions are not widely successful as only 
10 per cent of them have achieved their goals (UN, 2022e: 4). 

The North Korean case is not much different from most other sanctions cases 
in terms of efficiency and efficacy. Sanctions—both multilateral and bilateral— 
have been imposed on North Korea for more than a decade. The latest round even 
seems to be a case of moral failure as the sanctions affect the agricultural sector 
despite the 1977 Additional Protocol of the Geneva Convention clearly prohibiting 
any activities, including sanctions, that harm agricultural production, especially 
in peacetime (see Smith, 2020). With that in mind, this chapter first explores the 
concept of international sanctions and their impact. This chapter does not intend to 
suggest its own definition of sanctions, but rather to introduce various definitions 
and understandings of sanctions from existing studies as well as international 
organisations and governments. The chapter then discusses why and how sanctions 
have been imposed on North Korea. This discussion is followed by an analysis of 
the effectiveness of these sanctions by navigating existing arguments on the matter. 


Understanding International Sanctions Regimes 


Sanctions can be either multilateral or bilateral. Arguably, sanctions imposed by 
international organisations (multilateral or institutional) are the only legitimate 
measures, while unilateral sanctions by individual states (bilateral) are not because 
they tend to be at each state's own discretion. Accordingly, it is more appropriate 
to call unilateral sanctions ‘countermeasures’ rather than sanctions. Nevertheless, 
it seems that the term ‘sanctions’ is used in practice without strictly applying the 
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distinction between unilateral and multilateral approaches. The term ‘sanctions’ 
is also used interchangeably with trade or arms ‘embargoes’ and ‘restrictions’. 
At the same time, sanctions have been defined slightly differently by various 
organisations, countries, and scholars (see Table 2.1). As Table 2.1 shows, most 
sanctions can be understood in the form of ‘economic’ sanctions. This is because 
they are ‘less-costly and more convenient’, and thus, can be ‘tailored to specific 
circumstances’, compared to military actions, according to former UN Secretary- 
General Kofi Annan (see Honda, 2021: 18). Here, economic sanctions and 
financial sanctions are used without a clear distinction being made between them, 
even though financial sanctions are a subset of economic sanctions (Yoshimura, 
2021). Therefore, this research too does not make a strict distinction but uses the 
term ‘sanctions’ in general. Likewise, sanctions can be understood to have varied 
purposes (see Table 2.2). However, in general, they can be grouped into three main 
pillars based on their goals: to change the behaviour of the target country or to 
bring about regime change; to constrain the behaviour of the target; and to signal 
the target. 

Sanctions measures can be comprehensive or targeted. The latter are known 
as smart sanctions and include arms embargoes, freezing of assets and bank 
accounts, and placing travel restrictions on individuals or firms with links to 
the target country. Smart sanctions were developed in response to the observed 
adverse humanitarian consequences of UN sanctions in the 1990s, which led 
the world body to impose more targeted sanctions, rather than comprehensive 
sanctions, from the mid-1990s onwards (Honda, 2021: 18). The difference 
between comprehensive sanctions and targeted sanctions (smart sanctions) is 
shown in Table 2.3. 

As seen in Table 2.1, multilateral organisations emphasise that sanctions are not 
punitive; however, others clearly see sanctions as coercive. Even though sanctions 
influence a target country’s economy, sanctions cannot be considered to have been 
successful if they have not led to political changes (Gray and Lee, 2021). While 
those who impose sanctions aim to change the policy or behaviour of a target state, 
the sanctions burden is more likely to fall on the general population rather than on 
the regime or target elites of the state, even though, for instance, the UN sanctions 
statement clearly indicates no intention to harm civilians. 

One of the main reasons for the ineffectiveness of sanctions could be that the 
sanctions ‘may simply be inadequate for the task’ or that there is a lack of cooperation 
from other countries (Hufbauer et al., 2019: 7). In the case of multilateral sanctions, 
ineffectiveness is more likely to be due to the fact that not all member states abide 
by what was agreed. For example, in order for UN sanctions to be imposed, a 
specific resolution with details of the proposed measures needs to be drafted by 
a member state or group of member states. The draft then needs to be submitted 
to and adopted by the UN Security Council (UNSC) with at least nine affirmative 
votes, including all five permanent members of the UNSC (Article 27 (2) (3) of 
the UN Charter). Adopted resolutions are required to be implemented in domestic 
legislation by UN member states, and they are not legally binding until they are 
implemented nationally (soft law). 
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Table 2.1 Examples of Sanctions Definitions 


UN 


Sanctions measures encompass a broad range of enforcement options that do 
not involve the use of armed force. Contrary to the assumption that sanctions 
are punitive, many regimes are designed to support governments and regions 
working towards peaceful transition. 


EU 


Restrictive measures (sanctions) are an essential tool in the EU’s common 
foreign and security policy, through which the EU can intervene where 
necessary to prevent conflict or respond to emerging or current crises. In 
spite of their colloquial name ‘sanctions’, EU restrictive measures are not 
punitive. 


US 


Sanctions are economic and trade enforcement against targeted foreign 
countries and regimes, terrorists, international narcotics traffickers, those 
engaged in activities related to the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction, and other threats to the national security, foreign policy, or 
economy of the United States. 


UK 


Abrahamian 


Anguelov 


Financial sanctions can limit the provision of certain financial services 
or restrict access to financial markets, funds, and economic resources, to 
achieve a specific foreign policy or national security objective. 


Sanctions are an expression of coercive power, employed when one state (or 
states) wishes to influence the behaviour of a state or punish it for behaviours 
deemed unacceptable. 


Economic sanctions refer to restrictions on trade and international financial 
assistance. 


Carbaugh and 
Ghosh 


Economic sanctions are commercial and financial punishments applied by 
one or more countries against a targeted country or important organisations 
or individuals within the target country. 


Hakimdavar 


Sanctions refer to an unarmed means of economic coercion for persuading 
a nation to change its behaviour or to penalise that nation for violating 
international law, and the deliberate, government-inspired withdrawal or 
threat of withdrawal, of customary trade or financial relations. Economic 
sanctions are a method of moving a state’s political positions forward 
without war. Sanctions can be understood as a coercive measure regardless 
of whether the party applying sanctions is armed or not (military or economic 
means). Sanctions can also be in the form of moral condemnation or censure. 


Hufbauer et al. 


Economic sanctions are the deliberate, government-inspired withdrawal, or 
threat of withdrawal, of customary trade or financial relations. 


Nephew Sanctions are defined as the constellation of laws, authorities, and obligations 
laid out in a piece of legislation, government decree, UN resolution, or similar 
document that restrict or prohibit what is normally permissible conduct and 
against which performance will be assessed and compliance judged. 

Portela Sanctions can be defined as measures imposed in reaction to illegal or 


politically undesirable acts geared towards exercising pressure in pursuance 
of the ultimate aim of producing a change in the political behaviour of 
another actor. 


Source: Author’s own compilation based on Abrahamian, 2018: 138; Anguelov, 2015: 3; Carbaugh 
and Ghosh, 2019: 132; European Commission, 2022b; Hakimdavar, 2014: 20; HM Treasury, 2020: 8; 
Hufbauer et al. 2019: 3; Nephew, 2018: 8; Portela, 2011: 6; UN, 2022a; US Department of the Treasury, 
2022. 
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Table 2.2 Examples of Sanctions Objectives 


UN To support peaceful transitions, deter non-constitutional changes, 
constrain terrorism, protect human rights, and promote non-proliferation. 


EU To bring about a change in policy or activity by targeting non-EU 
countries, as well as entities and individuals, responsible for the malign 
behaviour at stake. 


US To accomplish US foreign policy and national security goals. 


UK To coerce a regime or individuals within a regime into changing their 
behaviour, to constrain a target by denying them access to key resources 
needed to continue their offending behaviour, to signal disapproval, 
stigmatising and potentially isolating a regime or individual or as a way 
of sending broader political messages nationally or internationally, and/ 
or to protect the value of assets that have been misappropriated from a 
country until these assets can be repatriated. 


Anguelov To compel the target country to change its policies or government, or 
to demonstrate sanctions-originator’s opposition to the target country’s 
politics in regard to specific domestic constituents, its citizens at large, 
other potential targets, and the international community. 


Carbaugh and | To impose sufficient economic hardship on a target government so that 

Ghosh it adheres to internationally agreed upon goals such as the protection of 
human rights, reduction in nuclear proliferation, preservation of global 
security, and combating international terrorism. 


Hakimdavar To enforce the state’s decision to comply with the restrictions of the 
treaty, even if the cost of compliance to the state supersedes the cost of 
non-compliance. 


Hufbauer et al. | To encompass changes the sender state explicitly or implicitly seeks in 
the target state’s political behaviour. 


Nephew To create hardship (or to be blunt, pain) that is sufficiently onerous that 
the sanctions target changes its behaviour. 


Yoshimura To achieve collective security. 


Source: Author’s own compilation based on Anguelov, 2015: 4; Carbaugh and Ghosh, 2019: 132; 
Hakimdavar, 2014: 20; HM Treasury, 2020: 8; Hufbauer et al. 2019: 3; Nephew, 2018: 9; UN, 2022a; 
US Department of the Treasury, 2022; Yoshimura, 2021: 1. 


Another reason that sanctions are ineffective can be found in the *loopholes' that 
tend to limit the sanctions’ capacity to achieve their purposes. Sanctions loopholes 
refer to the gaps between the requirement to take immediate actions and the actual 
time to implement the required actions in accordance with the legislation and legal 
processes ofthe sender countries (Yoshimura, 2021). For instance, when the United 
Kingdom (UK) decided to impose sanctions on Russia for its invasion of Ukraine 
in 2022, it was not easy to immediately implement the decision at the business 
level, as British companies trading with Russian companies could not just stop 
working with them at once due to existing business contracts. The UK Department 
for Transport confirmed that Russian oil and gas could still be provided to the UK. 
amid sanctions on Russia as vessels registered with other countries but carrying 
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Table 2.3 Examples of Sanctions Measures 


UN * Comprehensive economic and trade sanctions 
* Targeted measures (arms embargoes, travel bans, and financial or 
commodity restrictions) 


EU * Economic measures such as restrictions on imports and exports 
* Targeted measures (arms embargoes, restrictions on admission, travel 
bans, asset freezes) 


US * Comprehensive economic sanctions (trade restrictions) 
* Selective sanctions (blocking of assets) 


UK * Directions to cease all business 
* Restrictions on a wide variety of financial markets and services 
* Targeted asset freezes 


Carbaugh * Comprehensive package of trade sanctions (bans placed on imposing- 

and Ghosh country exports to the target country, import restrictions, quotas being 
placed on the target country's goods) 

* Targeted sanctions (travel bans and financial sanctions such as a freeze 
on foreign bank accounts of particular individuals or companies) 


Source: Author's own compilation based on Carbaugh and Ghosh, 2019: 132; European Commission, 
2022a:1; HM Treasury, 2020: 9-10; UN, 2022a; US Department of the Treasury, 2022. 


oil from Russia would not be stopped, given that the sanctions only disallowed all 
ships owned, operated, chartered, or registered in Russia or by Russian individuals 
(Reuters, 2022). 

Also, as Hakimdavar (2014: 25) explains, sanctions are not effective ‘in [a] 
multipolar world because extensive intercontinental trade counteracts them in 
a globalised environment’. In the case of a country like Russia, which is one of 
the world’s biggest energy providers, with international trade involving multiple 
overseas business partners, it is literally impossible to apply full sanctions against 
it. There are countries that could become alternative markets for Russia, which 
would diminish the effect of the sanctions imposed by like-minded countries. For 
example, it was reported that India was importing Russian oil and could begin to 
replace European countries as an oil export market for Russia amid the European 
sanctions in 2022 (Menon, 2022). Also, sanctions negatively affect the senders’ 
economies if the target country has active international trade. The immediate 
increase in international gas prices resulting from the 2022 energy ban by North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization countries against Russia due to its war in Ukraine 
is a good example. 

When it comes to successful cases of sanctions, it is more likely that they have 
been either only partially successful or successful due to other attributing factors 
coinciding with the sanctions. For example, the case of Myanmar (previously 
Burma) between 1996 and 2011 is known as a case of a successful bilateral 
economic sanctions regime. However, political reform in Myanmar in 2011 
was possible not only due to sanctions, but more so because there were power 
structure changes in the military regime, a culture of pro-democracy, a desire to 
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balance external influence from the bottom up, and a culture of civil society that 
supported the change. It was not evident that Myanmar’s military leaders were 
negatively affected by the sanctions. Rather, the sanctions in Myanmar resulted 
in greater hardship for its citizens by worsening the economic, educational, and 
health systems. They also increased the country’s industrial sector’s unbalanced 
dependence on China (Lim, 2021). As Jeffrey Sachs, a former special adviser to 
UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan, once argued, imposing sanctions ‘may weaken 
the regime, but it weakens the people, and it weakens civil society’ (Radio Free 
Asia, 2004). At the same time, regardless of whether they have been successful 
or not, in many cases, sanctions tend to cause unexpected adverse consequences 
by affecting the standard of living of the people in target countries. The UN once 
admitted that the adverse humanitarian effect of sanctions had been observed as 
early as the 1990s (Honda, 2021). 

It seems that the North Korean case is not an exception in terms of unintended 
human suffering due to sanctions. Bilateral sanctions against North Korea have 
been active since the post-Korean War period and UN multilateral sanctions since 
2006. However, the North Korean regime has not seemed to show behavioural 
change, but rather has survived, while the adverse effect on ordinary people’s lives 
has been significant. The following sections explore why and how sanctions have 
been imposed on North Korea and navigate whether they have been effective. The 
discussion covers the period from the end of Japanese colonialism in the Korean 
peninsula, in 1945, until March 2022. 


Why Sanctions Have Been Imposed on North Korea: Development of the 
Nuclear Programme 


The original reason Kim Il-sung was interested in nuclear technology was to export 
uranium so that the country could build its foreign currency reserves. This interest 
coincided with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’ (USSR) desperate need 
for uranium for its atomic bomb project and its concern about the possible use of 
the uranium deposits in North Korea by China. As a result, the USSR and North 
Korea began joint investigations into the possibility of extracting uranium ore 
in late 1945 (Kim and Baek, 2017; Szalontai and Radchenko, 2006). However, 
when the Korean War broke out in 1950, and United States (US) President Harry 
Truman threatened Kim Il-sung with the possibility of an American atomic bomb 
attack on North Korea, it became a legitimate reason for Pyongyang to arm itself 
with nuclear weapons. Fearing the nuclear threat from the US to North Korea, Kim 
Il-sung established the Atomic Energy Research Institute in 1955 and signed a 
nuclear research agreement with the USSR in 1956, which allowed North Korean 
scientists and technicians to be trained at the Dubna Nuclear Research Institute in 
the Soviet Union. Since then, North Korea's nuclear programme has played a role 
as a survival method against possible nuclear threats from the US. 

While North Korea continuously tried to obtain more aid from the USSR for the 
development of its nuclear programme, and later a nuclear power plant, the Soviets 
never fully provided this kind of support to Pyongyang (Clemens Jr., 2016), due 
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to their strategic position between North Korea and China and towards Asian 
countries in the region (Ha, 1982). Accordingly, North Korea used the conflict 
between the Soviet Union and China to develop its nuclear programme. Following 
the Sino-Soviet break-up in the 1960s, the USSR provided training programmes 
to North Korea to keep Pyongyang on its side against China, while China also 
trained the North Koreans by signing a nuclear cooperation agreement with 
Pyongyang (Cho, 2018; Clemens Jr., 2016). With Soviet support, North Korea 
successfully established its nuclear research centre at Yongbyon in 1964 (Cho, 
2018). China ceased its nuclear training programme in 1967 as the relationship 
between North Korea and the Soviet Union developed, and North Korea asked for 
further assistance from other countries in Eastern Europe for its nuclear programme 
development (Chapter 6 provides details about aid support from those countries to 
North Korea). 

Pyongyang continued to push towards developing nuclear capability not only 
due to the US deployment of nuclear warheads in South Korea in 1958 but also 
due to South Korean President Park Jung-hee’s announcement of the development 
of nuclear weapons by South Korea in 1975 (Kim and Baek, 2017). In between, 
in 1968, the Soviet Union and the US, along with several other countries, created 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), but North Korea rejected signing the 
NPT and continued its efforts to develop a nuclear programme. Later in 1974, 
North Korea joined the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), and in 1977, 
Pyongyang initially signed a safeguards agreement with the IAEA. Finally, in 1985, 
North Korea agreed to join the NPT to receive further assistance from the USSR, 
just a year before when it began to operate the 5 MWe reactor at its Yongbyon 
facility, which made it possible to build nuclear weapons in 1986. In other words, 
North Korea’s success in extracting plutonium led to its own ‘indigenous nuclear 
programme’ (Clemens Jr., 2016: 97; Kim and Baek, 2017). With US President 
George H.W. Bush announcing the removal of tactical nuclear weapons from 
South Korea in 1991, North and South Korea agreed to the ‘Joint Declaration on 
the Denuclearisation of the Korean Peninsula’ in 1992. However, this mood did 
not last long. 


First Nuclear Crisis 


Upon the resumption of the South Korea-US joint military exercises, North Korea 
announced its intention to withdraw from the NPT in March 1993, which triggered 
the ‘first nuclear crisis’ on the Korean peninsula. However, this decision was revoked 
when North Korea and the US signed the ‘Joint Statement of the United States of 
America and the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea’ in June 1993 (Kim, 2019). 
But then, Pyongyang declared that it would leave the IAEA in 1994 when the agency 
announced that it would stop its technical assistance to North Korea due to lack 
of compliance (Smith, 2015). Amid these developments, North Korea test-fired a 
medium-range ballistic missile (MRBM), Rodong-1, in May 1993. 

The first nuclear crisis raised concern about possible war in the region, but the 
situation was dramatically resolved with the signing of the Agreed Framework, 
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also known as the Geneva Agreement, following a meeting between former US 
President Jimmy Carter and Kim Il-sung in Pyongyang in 1994. The US and 
North Korea signed the Agreed Framework in Geneva in October 1994, aiming 
to ‘resolve the overall nuclear issue on the Korean Peninsula’ (UN, 1994). The 
Agreed Framework’s purpose included the establishment of the Korean Peninsula 
Energy Development Organization (KEDO), which was designed to build two 
light-water reactors (LWR) of the Korean Standard Nuclear Power Plant model in 
North Korea, with joint funding from the US, Japan, South Korea, and the European 
Union (EU) (Cho, 2018). Not only did Pyongyang maintain its membership in the 
NPT, but it also allowed the IAEA to monitor freezing of its graphite-moderated 
reactors. 


Second Nuclear Crisis 


The ‘second nuclear crisis’ was observed between 2002 and 2003, not long after 
the first inter-Korean summit in June 2000. Presidents Kim Dae-jung and Kim 
Il-sung had met for the first South—North Korea Summit as part of the South Korean 
president’s Sunshine Policy, at which they had announced a ‘Joint Statement’ 
(6.15 Joint Statement)!. As the US detected a resumption of the uranium enrichment 
programme in North Korea, US President George W. Bush condemned and named 
the country, along with Iraq and Iran, as an axis of evil in 2002. Kim Jong-il 
subsequently proclaimed the restarting of North Korea’s nuclear programme at 
Yongbyon in the same year. Then, in the following year, he announced Pyongyang’s 
withdrawal from the NPT. As a result, KEDO was abandoned, LWR construction 
was suspended, and as Chapter 6 details, all energy aid ceased. In the meantime, 
as a result of the crisis, the first Six-Party Talks involving the US, China, Russia, 
Japan, North Korea, and South Korea were convened in Beijing in 2003. From this 
time onwards, North Korea’s stance of ‘security first, disarmament later’ began 
while the US maintained its principle of ‘disarmament for trade and aid’ (Clemens 
Jr., 2016: 218). 

In 2005, North Korea declared that it possessed nuclear weapons and would 
no longer participate in the Six-Party Talks. This was the first time that North 
Korea officially revealed the success of its nuclear programme to the international 
community (Kim and Baek, 2017). However, in the same year, Pyongyang was 
back again at the negotiating table for the fourth round of the Six-Party Talks and 
the ‘Joint Statement of the Fourth Round of the Six-Party Talks’ was agreed in 
September 2005 (9.19 Joint Statement). In this statement, the US affirmed that it 
would not invade North Korea while North Korea affirmed that it would comply 
with the NPT and IAEA safeguards. The statement included the provision of 
LWR as a subject so that North Korea could use nuclear energy, but without a 
specific timeline. Also, the US gave assurance that it did not have any nuclear 
weapons in South Korea (Clemens Jr., 2016; Kim, 2019). However, one year 
later, North Korea test-fired seven ballistic missiles: six short-range ballistic 
missiles (SRBMs) and MRBMs; and a long-range Taepodong-2 missile. It is 
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known that North Korea took this provocative action mainly because the US 
froze its bank account at the Banco Delta Asia (BDA) in Macao, which was used 
as a money laundering source by the regime. Following the US action, China 
also froze North Korea’s BDA account in 2006. In response to the North Korean 
missile launches, the UNSC unanimously adopted resolution 1695 in July 2006, 
with some member countries also imposing financial restrictions and suspending 
aid implementation. 


First Nuclear Test 


In the face of this international pressure, North Korea conducted its first underground 
nuclear test in 2006, and the UNSC adopted resolution 1718 imposing further 
sanctions. After its first nuclear test, North Korea gained a certain amount of 
bargaining power in bilateral negotiations with the US. Accordingly, North Korean 
and US delegations met and agreed that Pyongyang would shut down its Yongbyon 
facilities while Washington would release the frozen BDA funds. Both sides acted 
as promised, and the so-called ‘nukes for food’ tactic began to be used. Then, in 
2007, the sixth round of the Six-Party Talks was held, with the participants agreeing 
on the ‘Joint Statement of the Sixth Round of the Six-Party Talks’ in October 
2007 (10.3 Joint Statement), which in a way continued earlier commitments made 
during the fourth round (9.19 Joint Statement). While US—North Korea relations 
developed, South-North Korea relations also became cooperative. The second 
South-North Korea Summit between Presidents Roh Moo-hyun and Kim Jong-il 
was held in October 2007 and a ‘Joint Statement’ (10.4 Joint Statement) was 
agreed on, which marked a continuation of the joint statement of the first summit 
(6.15 Joint Statement). 


Second Nuclear Test 


In 2009, North Korea test-fired a long-range Unha-2 missile prior to its second 
nuclear test. Unha is the new name for the Taepodong series (YNA, 2017). 
The UNSC agreed on a presidential statement, and North Korea announced its 
withdrawal from the Six-Party Talks in response to this statement. The Six-Party 
Talks have never resumed. UNSC resolution 1874 was adopted in 2009, after 
another presidential statement following North Korea's second nuclear test in 
2009. North Korea did not officially announce the reason for the second nuclear 
test; however, it is believed that it was related to the start of US President Barack 
Obama's first term in office in 2009. Then, in 2012, North Korea conducted a 
Unha-3 rocket test, which was called a ‘satellite launch’ but considered to be a 
long-range missile test. Consequently, UNSC resolution 2087 was adopted in 2013. 


Third Nuclear Test 


After the Unha-3 missile test, North Korea conducted its third nuclear test in 2013, 
and the UNSC adopted resolution 2094. In the time between the second and third 
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nuclear tests, Kim Jong-il died in 2011, and Kim Jong-un became the new leader 
of North Korea. The nuclear programme under Kim Jong-il’s initial ‘military-first’ 
government had given more weight to nuclear deterrence than to diplomacy in the 
absence of similarly strong civilian or political counterparts of this idea (Smith, 
2015: 294). 


Fourth Nuclear Test 


In 2015, North Korea tested a submarine-launched ballistic missile (SLBM), 
Bukgeukseong-1, prior to its fourth nuclear test in January 2016 (YNA, 
2017). After the fourth nuclear test, North Korea test-fired another long- 
range projectile in 2016. While Pyongyang insisted that it was a space launch 
vehicle—Gwangmyungseong-4—both Seoul and Washington condemned it as 
an intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) (Cho, 2016). Gwangmyungseong is 
the new name for the Unha series, which was called Taepodong prior to 2009. 
Taepodong, Unha, and Gwangmyungseong have been the names attached to 
North Korea’s long-range missiles, while Bukgeukseong is the name of its SLBM 
series (YNA, 2017). Here, it is worth pointing out that another slightly different 
understanding of North Korean missile names exists. For instance, there is a view 
that the name ‘Gwangmyungseong’ was attached in parallel to both Taepodong and 
Unha in previous tests of these two missiles whenever the satellite launch vehicle 
was installed. In other words, Taepodong-1, when it was test-fired in 1998, already 
had a second name—Gwangmyunseong-1—as it was a satellite launch vehicle at 
the same time. Likewise, Taepodong-2, which was launched in 2009, was also 
named Gwangmyungseong-2 at the same time. In comparison, both Unha-3-1 
and Unha-3-2, launched in 2012, were named Gwangmyungseong-3 as both the 
Unha-3 series missiles were installed with satellites (Cho, 2016). No matter what 
the names were, the fact remains that North Korea carried out its fourth nuclear 
test, with the Gwangmyungseong-4 missile in 2016, and in response, the UNSC 
passed resolution 2270. 


Fifth Nuclear Test 


The fifth nuclear test was carried out in 2016 after North Korea had requested that 
the US recognise the country as a nuclear state in the same year. As a result of the 
fifth nuclear test, UNSC resolution 2321 was adopted in November 2016. Before 
the fifth nuclear test, North Korea had test-fired an intermediate-range ballistic 
missile (IRBM), Hwasong-10. Other names for the Hwasong missile series are the 
Scud and Rodong series (YNA, 2017). 


Sixth Nuclear Test 


Just one year after its fifth nuclear test, North Korea conducted its sixth nuclear test 
in September 2017. It is known that the capacity was five to 20 times larger than 
the previous test (Byun, 2017). Between the nuclear tests, North Korea conducted 
a series of missile tests, which led to the adoption of UNSC resolution 2356 in June 
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2017. For example, while Japanese Prime Minister Shinzo Abe was visiting US 
President Donald Trump, North Korea launched a missile in February 2017. Then, 
following further North Korean provocation with two ICBM (Hwasong- 14) launches 
in July 2017, the UNSC adopted resolution 2371 in August 2017. When North 
Korea carried out its sixth nuclear test in September 2017, UNSC resolution 2375 
was passed in the same month, imposing the strongest ever sanctions against the 
Kim regime. However, Pyongyang did not stop its ballistic missile launches but 
continued, test-firing another ICBM, Hwasong-15, in November 2017, which 
resulted in UNSC resolution 2397. Four UNSC resolutions were passed within one 
year in 2017. A summary of North Korea’s nuclear programme development and 
UN sanctions against it is provided in Table 2.4. 

Amid continuing missile tests, when President Trump visited South Korea in 
November 2017, he asked South Korean President Moon Jae-in, ‘Do you have to 
reunify?’ (Rogin, 2017). The reason Trump asked this question is not clearly known. 
Some might suggest that the newly appointed US president, whose career path had 
not been one of a diplomat, mistakenly revealed the actual American position on 
the Korean peninsula—no unification but stalemate, with the peninsula as a buffer 
zone between the US and China. Or it could simply have been that President Trump 
did not understand the Korean peninsula well. Either way, his reckless question 
seemed to signal the indifference of US policymakers regarding the unification of 
the two Koreas. The US government began to consider conducting a pre-emptive 
‘bloody nose strike’ on North Korea in early 2018, while Trump described Kim 
Jong-un as ‘little rocket man’. However, the mood changed rapidly. 


Intercontinental Ballistic Missile Moratorium 


Following the Pyeongchang Winter Olympics in 2018, in which both North and 
South Korean athletes participated, and with Kim Yo-jong, Kim Jong-un’s sister, 
coming to South Korea to attend the games, there was friendly engagement among 
the US, North Korea, and South Korea until December 2019. During this period, 
North Korea did not carry out any ICBM launches, with Kim Jong-un announcing 
a moratorium on nuclear and missile tests in April 2018. Not only were there 
handshake moments between Trump and Kim—in Singapore in 2018 and Hanoi 
in 2019—but Trump went so far as to say that ‘we fell in love’ while talking about 
the ‘beautiful letters’ that he had received from Kim in September 2018 (Jacobs, 
2018). In 2018, Kim Jong-un shook hands with South Korean President Moon 
Jae-in in the demilitarised zone (DMZ) and crossed the border into South Korea, 
becoming the first North Korean leader to ‘visit? South Korea even though the 
meeting only took place at the Peace House within the boundaries of the DMZ. 
Then, in September 2018, Kim greeted Moon in Pyongyang. 

However, following Kim’s visit to President Xi Jinping in China in January 
2019, the Hanoi Summit between Trump and Kim, in February 2019, signalled 
the end of gesture politics as both the US and North Korea were unable to reach 
an agreement on denuclearisation vis-a-vis the lifting of sanctions. Kim then 
visited President Vladimir Putin in Russia in April 2019. Following two sets of 
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projectile tests in May 2019, Kim Jong-un made another official visit to China in 
June 2019. It seemed that the dynamics in the region were returning to those of the 
pre-Pyeongchang Winter Olympic period. Then, suddenly, Kim Jong-un, Moon 
Jae-in, and Donald Trump held a meeting in the DMZ in June 2019, with Trump 
having suggested to Kim that they meet during the US president’s visit to South 
Korea. However, it turned out that the meeting of the three leaders was just a photo 
opportunity as part of their gesture politics (Lim, 2020). With no tangible progress 
on reconciling between Washington’s stance of ‘complete, verifiable, irreversible 
denuclearisation (CVID)’ and Pyongyang’s request to lift sanctions, Kim Jong- 
un’s North Korea returned to (the new) normal. 


Next Nuclear Test 


North Korea tested its missiles 14 times in 2019, six times in 2020, and eight times in 
2021. Pyongyang closed the country’s borders as a COVID-19 pandemic measure 
in January 2020, but it did not stop projectile tests. Only SRBMs were tested 
until September 2021, when testing of both IRBMs and ICBMs resumed. Since 
September 2021, rail-based missiles have also been launched. In January 2022, the 
IRBM Hwasong-12 was tested for the first time since 2017. UN Secretary-General 
Antonio Guterres released a statement condemning North Korea for breaking its 
2018 moratorium on long-range missile tests in February 2022 (UN, 2022c). At 
the UNSC, the US—joined by Council members, such as Albania, Brazil, France, 
Ireland, Norway, the United Arab Emirates, and the UK—submitted a joint 
statement criticising the North Korean breach of its own moratorium. However, 
the statement was not fully agreed upon as member states like China, Gabon, India, 
Kenya, Mexico, and Russia did not sign up to it. The Chinese ambassador to the 
UN emphasised the need for ‘more attractive, more practical, and more flexible 
approaches, policies, and actions in accommodating concerns’ regarding North 
Korea (Nichols, 2022). Meanwhile, the US strengthened its bilateral sanctions on 
Russian individuals and companies associated with North Korean procurement 
activities (Brunnstrom and Ahmann, 2022). 

During the first quarter of 2022, the Kim regime conducted 12 missile tests. At 
the time of writing, the most recent was a test of an ICBM in the Hwasong series on 
24 March 2022. While the UN concluded that the missile tested was Hwasong-17 
based on the North Korean government’s claim (for instance, see UN, 2022b), 
South Korean military authorities argued that it was the same kind of missile as in 
2017, for example, Hwasong-15 (see YNA, 2022). Following the ICBM launch, 
there has been increasing concern about a possible seventh nuclear test in the near 
future. Following the March 2022 missile test, the UN Secretary-General released 
a statement strongly condemning the ICBM launch (UN, 2022d). While the UNSC 
did not impose further sanctions after this latest ICBM test by North Korea, it 
adopted resolution 2627 in 2022, extending the mandate of the existing Panel of 
Experts (PoE) created by previous resolutions in 2016 and 2017 until the end of 
April 2023. While the UNSC Sanctions Committee oversees the implementation 
of the imposed sanctions, the PoE investigates sanctions compliance against the 
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relevant resolutions and publishes the results of its assessments. Since 2012, the 
PoE has published annual and midterm reports on the sanctions against North 
Korea. The most recent PoE report was the midterm report of the 1718 PoE, 
published in September 2021. With the adoption of resolution 2627, the PoE was 
expected to provide a midterm report by 3 August 2022 and two final reports by 3 
February and 3 March 2023, as of April 2022 (UN, 2022b). 


How Sanctions Have Been Imposed on North Korea: The Case of the United 
Nations 


The UNSC started its sanctions regime in North Korea by imposing smart sanctions, 
but the measures have escalated into a more comprehensive sanctions regime, as 
North Korea has continued in its pursuit of becoming a nuclear state. 


Response to the First Nuclear Crisis 


The very first UNSC resolution directly addressing the nuclear issue was 
resolution 825 (see UN, 1993). It was adopted in 1993 as a result of North Korea’s 
announcement of its intention to withdraw from the NPT—prompting the first 
nuclear crisis, as discussed earlier—and called for four actions to be taken: for 
North Korea to reconsider its withdrawal plan; for North Korea to honour its NPT 
obligations; for the IAEA to continue to consult with North Korea; and for all 
UN members to facilitate and to encourage North Korea to respond to the UNSC 
resolution. However, the resolution did not impose any sanctions. Then, there were 
no further UNSC resolutions until 2006, which means there was no UN response to 
the second nuclear crisis. As mentioned earlier, the KEDO project was suspended 
during this period and bilateral sanctions were imposed. 


Response to the First Nuclear Test 


In reaction to the first nuclear test, UNSC resolution 1695 was passed in July 
2006. It called for seven actions, including sanctions. Paragraphs 3 and 4 of the 
resolution contained the main contents of the very first multilateral sanctions 
imposed on North Korea by the UN. North Korea was already subject to bilateral 
sanctions imposed by the US from the time of the Korean War. As seen in Box 2.1, 
resolution 1695 required member countries to prevent missile and missile-related 
trade with North Korea and the weapons of mass destruction (WMD) programme, 
including through financial transfers. 


Box 2.1 UNSC Resolution 1695 (2006), Paragraphs 3—4 


3. Requires all Member States, in accordance with their national legal 
authorities and legislation and consistent with international law, to 
exercise vigilance and prevent missile and missile-related items, 
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materials, goods and technology being transferred to DPRK’s missile or 
WMD programmes. 

4. Requires all Member States, in accordance with their national legal 
authorities and legislation and consistent with international law, to 
exercise vigilance and prevent the procurement of missiles or missile 
related-items, materials, goods and technology from the DPRK, and 
the transfer of any financial resources in relation to DPRK’s missile or 
WMD programmes. 


Source: UN, 2006a: 2 


In October of the same year, UNSC resolution 1718 was adopted as a result of 
North Korea’s first nuclear test. Whereas the previous two resolutions on the issue 
were two-page documents, this resolution was double those in length and much 
more detailed. Resolution 1718 outlined 16 actions, five of which were a direct 
demand for the imposition of sanctions against North Korea. As Box 2.2 shows, the 
sanctions imposed by resolution 1718 were ‘smart sanctions’ as they were targeted, 
for instance, against specific individuals with actions such as the freezing of assets 
to be taken against designated persons and entities. Also, bans on technical training, 
advice, services, or assistance related to the provision, manufacture, maintenance, 
or use of items were new actions included in paragraph 8 of the resolution, in 
addition to the sanctions on financial transactions (see Box 2.2). In other words, 
sanctions on official development assistance (ODA) were officially imposed on 
North Korea from 2006 onwards. 


Box 2.2 UNSC Resolution 1718 (2006), Paragraphs 3—4 and 8-10 


3. Demands that the DPRK immediately retract its announcement of 
withdrawal from the NPT. 

4. Demands further that the DPRK return to the NPT and IAEA safeguards, 
and underlines the need for all States Parties to the NPT to continue to 
comply with their Treaty obligations. 

8. Decides that: 

(a) All member States shall prevent the direct or indirect supply, sale or 
transfer to the DPRK, through their territories or by their nationals, 
or using their flag vessels or aircraft, and whether or not originating 
in their territories, of: 

(1) Any battle tanks, armoured combat vehicles, large calibre 
artillery systems, combat aircraft, attack helicopters, warships, 
missiles or missile systems as defined for the purpose of the UN 
Register on Conventional Arms, or related materiel including 
spare parts, or items as determined by the Security Council or the 
Committee established by paragraph 12 below (the Committee); 
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(b 


wm 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(ii) All items, materials, equipment, goods and technology as set 
out in the lists in documents S/2006/814 and S/2006/815, unless 
within 14 days of adoption of this resolution the Committee 
has amended or completed their provisions also taking into 
account the list in document S/2006/816, as well as other items, 
materials, equipment, goods and technology, determined by the 
Security Council or the Committee, which could contribute 
to DPRK’s nuclear-related, ballistic missile-related or other 
WMD-related programmes; 

(i) Luxury goods; 
The DPRK shall cease the export of all items covered in 
subparagraphs (a)(1) and (a)(11) above and that all Member States 
shall prohibit the procurement of such items from the DPRK by 
their nationals, or using their flagged vessels or aircraft, and whether 
or not originating in the territory of the DPRK; 
All Member States shall prevent any transfers to the DPRK by 
their nationals or from their territories, or from the DPRK by its 
nationals or from its territory, of technical training, advice, services 
or assistance related to the provision, manufacture, maintenance or 
use of the items in subparagraphs (a)(1) and (a)(11) above; 
All member States shall, in accordance with their respective legal 
processes, freeze immediately the funds, other financial assets 
and economic resources which are on their territories at the date 
of the adoption of this resolution or at any time thereafter, that 
are owned or controlled, directly or indirectly, by the persons or 
entities designated by the Committee or by the Security Council 
as being engaged in or providing support for, including through 
other illicit means, DPRK's nuclear-related, other WMD-related 
and ballistic missile-related programmes, or by persons or entities 
acting on their behalf or at their direction, and ensure that any 
funds, financial assets or economic resources are prevented from 
being made available by their nationals or by any persons or 
entities within their territories, to or for the benefit of such persons 
or entities; 
All Member States shall take the necessary steps to prevent the entry 
into or transit through their territories of the persons designated by 
the Committee or by the Security Council as being responsible 
for, including through supporting or promoting, DPRK policies 
in relation to the DPRK’s nuclear-related, ballistic missile-related 
and other WMD-related programmes, together with their family 
members, provided that nothing in this paragraph shall oblige a state 
to refuse its own nationals entry into its territory; 


10. 


(f) 
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In order to ensure compliance with the requirements of this 
paragraph, and thereby preventing illicit trafficking in nuclear, 
chemical or biological weapons, their means of delivery and related 
materials, all Member States are called upon to take, in accordance 
with their national authorities and legislation, and consistent with 
international law, cooperative action including through inspection 
of cargo to and from the DPRK, as necessary. 


Decides that the provisions of paragraph 8(d) above do not apply to 
financial or other assets or resources that have been determined by relevant 
States: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


To be necessary for basic expenses, including payment for foodstuffs, 
rent or mortgage, medicines and medical treatment, taxes, insurance 
premiums, and public utility charges, or exclusively for payment 
of reasonable professional fees and reimbursement of incurred 
expenses associated with the provision of legal services, or fees 
or service charges, in accordance with national laws, for routine 
holding or maintenance of frozen funds, other financial assets and 
economic resources, after notification by the relevant States to the 
Committee of the intention to authorize, where appropriate, access 
to such funds, other financial assets and economic resources and 
in the absence of a negative decision by the Committee within five 
working days of such notification; 

To be necessary for extraordinary expenses, provided that such 
determination has been notified by the relevant States to the 
Committee and has been approved by the Committee; or 

To be subject of a judicial, administrative or arbitral lien or 
judgement, in which case the funds, other financial assets and 
economic resources may be used to satisfy that lien or judgement 
provided that the lien or judgement was entered prior to the date of 
the present resolution, is not for the benefit of a person referred to 
in paragraph 8 (d) above or an individual or entity identified by the 
Security Council or the Committee, and has been notified by the 
relevant States to the Committee. 


Decides that the measures imposed by paragraph 8(e) above shall not 
apply where the Committee determines on a case-by-case basis that such 
travel is justified on the grounds of humanitarian need, including religious 
obligations, or where the Committee concludes that an exemption would 
otherwise further the objectives of the present resolution. 


Source: UN, 2006b: 2-4 
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Response to the Second Nuclear Test 


UNSC resolution 1874 was adopted in 2009 when North Korea carried out its 
second nuclear test. In this resolution, a total of 33 actions to be taken were included, 
and many of the paragraphs related to sanctions aimed at expanding the scale of 
the existing sanctions, especially those that had been imposed in resolution 1718 
(2006) (from para. 8 onwards) (see Box 2.2). For instance, paragraphs 9 and 10 of 
resolution 1874 expanded the original range of sanctions to ‘all arms and related 
materiel as well as to financial transactions, technical training, advice, services, 
or assistance related to the provision, manufacture, maintenance, or use of such 
arms or materiel’ (see Box 2.3). The range of arms covered by the sanctions was 
expanded from ballistic missile related and other WMD related to ‘all’ except for 
small arms and light weapons and their related materiel (see Box 2.3). 


Box 2.3 UNSC Resolution 1874 (2009), Paragraphs 9-10 


9. Decides that the measures in paragraph 8(b) of resolution 1718 (2006) 
shall also apply to all arms and related materiel, as well as to financial 
transactions, technical training, advice, services or assistance related to 
the provision, manufacture, maintenance or use of such arms or materiel. 

10. Decides that the measures in paragraph 8(a) of resolution 1718 (2006) 
shall also apply to all arms and related materiel, as well as to financial 
transactions, technical training, advice, services or assistance related to 
the provision, manufacture, maintenance or use of such arms, except for 
small arms and light weapons and their related materiel, and calls upon 
States to exercise vigilance over the direct or indirect supply, sale or 
transfer to the DPRK of small arms or light weapons, and further decides 
that States shall notify the Committee at least five days prior to selling, 
supplying or transferring small arms or light weapons to the DPRK. 


Source: UN, 2009: 2 


Response to the Third Nuclear Test 


In 2012, North Korea launched a long-range ballistic missile, breaching 
resolutions 1718 (2006) and 1874 (2009). Following the missile test, the UNSC 
passed a new resolution—resolution 2087—in 2013. In this resolution, the UNSC 
member countries did not provide for new or expanded sanctions, but rather 
reaffirmed resolutions 1718 (2006) and 1874 (2009), as in paragraph 4 (see UN, 
2013a: para. 5). Also, this resolution provided the actual names of sanctioned 
individuals and entities by applying paragraphs 8(d) and 8(e) of resolution 1718 
(2006) (Box 2.2) to the list of individuals and entities in annexes I (travel ban/ 
asset freeze) and II (asset freeze) (see UN, 2013a: para. 5). The travel ban applied 
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to four individuals—Paek Chang-Ho, Chang Myong-Chin, Ra Ky’ong-su, and 
Kim Kwang-il—who were listed with descriptions and/or identifiers, including 
alternative spellings of their names as they might appear on different documents 
(see UN, 2013a: 4). Meanwhile, six entities were targeted for an asset freeze. 
They included the Korean Committee for Space Technology, Bank of East Land, 
Korea Kumryong Trading Corporation, Tosong Technology Trading Corporation, 
Korea Ryonha Machinery Joint Venture Corporation, and Leader (Hong Kong) 
International, each of which was similarly listed with a description, location, and 
other existing spellings of its name (see UN, 2013a: 5-6). 

Then, as North Korea conducted its third nuclear missile test, UNSC 
resolution 2094 was passed, in 2013, condemning the test in the ‘strongest terms’ 
(UN, 2013b: 2). While this resolution reaffirmed the previous three resolutions— 
resolutions 1718 (2006), 1874 (2009), and 2087 (2013)—it added another three 
individuals to the list of those already targeted, making them subject not only to 
a travel ban but also to an asset freeze, in its annex I. The three individuals were 
Yo'n Cho’ng Nam, Ko Cho'o'I-Chae, and Mun Cho'ng-Ch'o'l (see UN, 2013b: 
7). UNSC resolution 2087 (2013) had only targeted entities, not individuals, 
with an asset freeze, as mentioned earlier. Also, two more entities were made 
subject to an asset freeze in annex II, namely the Second Academy of Natural 
Sciences and Korea Complex Equipment Import Corporation (see UN, 2013b: 3). 
Resolution 2094, in annex III, further specified new items, materials, equipment, 
goods, and technology which were to be subject to the measures in paragraphs 8(a) 
and 8(b) of resolution 1718 (2006) (see UN, 2013b: 4). This list was divided into 
three categories: nuclear items; missile items; and chemical weapons list. Also, a 
list of luxury items was provided for the first time. Previously, luxury items had 
just been mentioned as ‘luxury goods’ in paragraph 8 of resolution 1718 (2006) and 
had simply been referred to in resolutions 1874 (2009) and 2087 (2013), without 
a specific definition. This list of luxury goods, included in annex IV, specified 
jewellery and transportation items, such as yachts, luxury automobiles, and racing 
cars (see UN, 2013b: 9-10). 


Response to the Fourth Nuclear Test 


After North Korea conducted its fourth nuclear test, UNSC resolution 2270 was 
adopted in 2016. This resolution reaffirmed existing resolutions with a heavy focus 
on paragraph 8 of resolution 1718 (2006). In addition, resolution 2270 banned 
North Korea from exporting natural resources such as coal and iron for the first 
time (see UN, 2016a: para. 29). The resolution further placed 16 individuals on 
the travel ban and asset freeze list while adding 12 entities to the asset freeze list. 
These lists were a lot longer than in previous resolutions. Also, Ocean Maritime 
Management (OMM) vessels were newly specified in annex III of this resolution 
and made subject to the asset freeze as economic resources and assets controlled 
or operated by OMM, through reference to paragraph 8(d) of resolution 1718 
(2006) (see UN, 2016a: 6). A total of 31 OMM vessels were listed in the annex 
(see UN, 2016a: 17). The luxury goods list was re-categorised into luxury watches, 
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transportation items, items of lead crystal, and recreational sports equipment, 
and the transportation items were redefined as aquatic recreational vehicles and 
snowmobiles this time (see UN, 2016a: 18). 


Response to the Fifth Nuclear Test 


UNSC resolution 2321 (2016) against the fifth North Korean nuclear test was 
adopted in November 2016. This resolution imposed the maximum measures to 
date in 2016, with extensively expanded, enhanced, replaced, and newly sanctioned 
items. The newly added sanctions measures included, for example, scientific and 
technical cooperation, except for activities that did ‘not’ contribute to North Korea’s 
proliferation sensitive nuclear activities or ballistic missile-related programmes 
and except for medical exchanges (see UN, 2016b: para. 11), entry into or transit 
through UN member states by North Koreans involved in programmes or activities 
prohibited by existing resolutions (see UN, 2016b: para. 15), new helicopters 
and vessels (see UN, 2016b: para. 30), and North Korean workers overseas (see 
UN, 2016b: para. 34). Further, paragraph 26 of resolution 2321 (2016) noted the 
replacement of paragraph 29 of resolution 2270 (2016) dealing with the coal and 
iron ban. Box 2.4 compares the two paragraphs. 


Box 2.4 Replacement of UNSC Resolution 2270 (2016) by UNSC 
Resolution 2321 (2016) 


UNSC Resolution 2270 (2016) paragraph 29 


29. Decides that the DPRK shall not supply, sell or transfer, directly or 
indirectly, from its territory or by its nationals or using its flag vessels 
or aircraft, coal, iron, and iron ore, and that all States shall prohibit the 
procurement of such material from the DPRK by their nationals, or 
using their flag vessels or aircraft, and whether or not originating in the 
territory of the DPRK, and decides that this provision shall not apply 
with respect to: 

(a) Coal that the procuring State confirms on the basis of credible 
information has originated outside the DPRK and was transported 
through the DPRK solely for export from the Port of Rajin (Rason), 
provided that the State notifies the Committee in advance and such 
transactions are unrelated to generating revenue for the DPRK’s 
nuclear or ballistic missile programs or other activities prohibited 
by resolutions 1718 (2006), 1874 (2009), 2087 (2013), 2094 (2013) 
or this resolution; and, 

Transactions that are determined to be exclusively for livelihood 

purposes and unrelated to generating revenue for the DPRK’s 

nuclear or ballistic missile programs or other activities prohibited 


(b 


wm 
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by resolutions 1718 (2006), 1874 (2009), 2087 (2013), 2094 (2013) 
or this resolution. 


UNSC Resolution 2321 (2016) paragraph 26 


26. Decides that paragraph 29 of resolution 2270 (2016) shall be replaced by 
the following: 
‘Decides that the DPRK shall not supply, sell or transfer, directly or 
indirectly, from its territory or by its nationals or using its flag vessels 
or aircraft, coal, iron, and iron ore, and that all States shall prohibit the 
procurement of such material from the DPRK by their nationals, or 
using their flag vessels or aircraft, and whether or not originating in the 
territory of the DPRK, and decides that this provision shall not apply 
with respect to: 


(a) 


(b) 


Coal that the procuring State confirms on the basis of credible 
information has originated outside the DPRK and was transported 
through the DPRK solely for export from the Port of Rajin (Rason), 
provided that the State notifies the Committee in advance and such 
transactions are unrelated to generating revenue for the DPRK’s 
nuclear or ballistic missile programmes or other activities prohibited 
by resolutions 1718 (2006), 1874 (2009), 2087 (2013), 2094 (2013) 
or this resolution; 

Total exports to all Member States of coal originating in the 
DPRK that in the aggregate do not exceed 53,495,894 US dollars 
or 1,000,866 metric tons, whichever is lower, between the date 
of adoption of this resolution and 31 December 2016, and total 
exports to all Member States of coal originating in the DPRK that 
in the aggregate do not exceed 400,870,018 US dollars or 7,500,000 
metric tons per year, whichever is lower, beginning 1 January 
2017, provided that the procurements (1) involve no individuals 
or entities that are associated with the DPRK's nuclear or ballistic 
missile programmes or other activities prohibited by resolutions 
1718 (2006), 1874 (2009), 2087 (2013), 2094 (2013), 2270 (2016) 
or this resolution, including designated individuals or entities, or 
individuals or entities acting on their behalf or at their direction, 
or entities owned or controlled by them, directly or indirectly, or 
individuals or entities assisting in the evasion of sanctions, and 
(11) are exclusively for livelihood purposes of DPRK nationals and 
unrelated to generating revenue for the DPRK's nuclear or ballistic 
missile programmes or other activities prohibited by resolutions 
1718 (2006), 1874 (2009), 2087 (2013), 2094 (2013), 2270 (2016) 
or this resolution, and decides that each Member State that procures 
coal from the DPRK shall notify the Committee of the aggregate 
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amount of the volume of such procurement for each month no later 
than 30 days after the conclusion of that month on the form in 
annex V to this resolution, directs the Committee to make publicly 
available on its website the volume of procurement of coal from 
the DPRK reported by Member States and value calculated by 
the Committee Secretary, as well as the amount reported for each 
month and with the number of States that reported for each month, 
directs the Committee to update this information on a real-time 
basis as it receives notifications, calls upon all States that import 
coal from the DPRK to periodically review this website to ensure 
that they do not exceed the mandatory aggregate annual limit, 
directs the Committee Secretary to notify all Member States 
when an aggregate value or volume of coal procurements from 
the DPRK of 75 per cent of the aggregate yearly amount has been 
reached, also directs the Committee Secretary to notify all Member 
States when an aggregate value or volume of coal procurements 
from the DPRK of 90 per cent of the aggregate yearly amount 
has been reached, further directs the Committee Secretary to 
notify all Member States when an aggregate value or volume of 
coal procurements from the DPRK of 95 per cent of the aggregate 
yearly amount has been reached and to inform them that they must 
immediately cease procuring coal from the DPRK for the year, and 
requests the Secretary-General to make the necessary arrangements 
to this effect and provide additional resources in this regard; and 

(c) Transactions in iron and iron ore that are determined to be exclusively 
for livelihood purposes and unrelated to generating revenue for the 
DPRK’s nuclear or ballistic missile programmes or other activities 
prohibited by resolutions 1718 (2006), 1874 (2009), 2087 (2013), 
2094 (2013), 2270 (2016) or this resolution’. 


Source: UN, 2016a: 7; and UN, 2016b: 5—6 


Not only the addition of new sanctions measures but also the replacement of the 
paragraph dealing with coal and ban are clear examples of the extent to which 
resolution 2321 (2016) enhanced and expanded the existing sanctions regime 
against North Korea. On the one hand, compared to previous resolutions, this 
resolution designated a slightly smaller number of sanctions targets in annexes I 
and II, which included 11 individuals and 10 entities, respectively (see UN, 201 6b: 
11-14). Also, annex IV on luxury goods was simpler, listing rugs and tapestries, 
and tableware of porcelain or bone china (see UN, 2016b: 16). This does not mean 
that the sanctions applied only to these newly designated items, but rather that these 
items were added to the existing lists in previous resolutions. On the other hand, 
resolution 2321 (2016) brought in new sub-titles in annex III on ‘items, materials, 
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equipment, goods, and technology’ which were now divided into nuclear- and/ 
or missile-usable items, and chemical/biological weapons-usable items (see UN, 
2016b: 15). 


Response to the Sixth Nuclear Test 


In 2017, four UNSC resolutions were adopted against North Korea. First, the 
UNSC member states agreed on resolution 2356 (2017) in June 2017 as North 
Korea continued to violate existing resolutions, including conducting ballistic 
missile tests. This resolution recalled all existing relevant resolutions and especially 
emphasised paragraph 8 of resolution 1718 (2006) (see UN, 2017a: 1-2). 14 
individuals were added in annex I (travel ban and asset freeze), while four new 
entities were listed in annex II (asset freeze) (see UN, 2017a: 4—6). This resolution 
did not include a luxury items list. 

Second, UNSC resolution 2371 (2017) was passed in August 2017, following 
the two ICBM launches in July 2017 by North Korea. This resolution reaffirmed 
previous resolutions and, in paragraph 16, specifically demanded North Korea’s 
full compliance with the Vienna Convention (see UN, 2017b: 4). Also, the 
resolution replaced paragraph 26 of resolution 2321 (2016) with its paragraph 8 
as shown in Box 2.5. As seen in Box 2.4, this paragraph, which banned the 
export of resources such as coal and iron, had previously been replaced once 
already when paragraph 29 of resolution 2270 (2016) had been substituted with 
paragraph 26 of resolution 2321 (2016). It was again revised by this resolution. 
Further, resolution 2371 (2017) added nine individuals to the travel ban and 
asset freeze list while providing a ‘list update for aliases’ of Jang Bom Su and 
Jon Myong Guk (see UN, 2017b: 7—8). Even though no list of luxury items was 
attached to it, the resolution placed four more entities on the asset freeze list (see 
UN, 2017b: 9). 


Box 2.5 Replacement of UNSC Resolution 2321 (2016) by UNSC 
Resolution 2371 (2017) 


UNSC Resolution 2321 (2016) paragraph 26 


26. Decides that the DPRK shall not supply, sell or transfer, directly or 
indirectly, from its territory or by its nationals or using its flag vessels 
or aircraft, coal, iron, and iron ore, and that all States shall prohibit the 
procurement of such material from the DPRK by their nationals, or 
using their flag vessels or aircraft, and whether or not originating in the 
territory of the DPRK, and decides that this provision shall not apply 
with respect to: 

(a) Coal that the procuring State confirms on the basis of credible 
information has originated outside the DPRK and was transported 
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(b) 


through the DPRK solely for export from the Port of Rajin (Rason), 
provided that the State notifies the Committee in advance and such 
transactions are unrelated to generating revenue for the DPRK’s 
nuclear or ballistic missile programmes or other activities prohibited 
by resolutions 1718 (2006), 1874 (2009), 2087 (2013), 2094 (2013) 
or this resolution; 

Total exports to all Member States of coal originating in the DPRK 
that in the aggregate do not exceed 53,495,894 US dollars or 
1,000,866 metric tons, whichever is lower, between the date of 
adoption of this resolution and 31 December 2016, and total exports 
to all Member States of coal originating in the DPRK that in the 
aggregate do not exceed 400,870,018 US dollars or 7,500,000 metric 
tons per year, whichever is lower, beginning | January 2017, provided 
that the procurements (i) involve no individuals or entities that are 
associated with the DPRK’s nuclear or ballistic missile programmes 
or other activities prohibited by resolutions 1718 (2006), 1874 (2009), 
2087 (2013), 2094 (2013), 2270 (2016) or this resolution, including 
designated individuals or entities, or individuals or entities acting on 
their behalf or at their direction, or entities owned or controlled by 
them, directly or indirectly, or individuals or entities assisting in the 
evasion of sanctions, and (ii) are exclusively for livelihood purposes of 
DPRK nationals and unrelated to generating revenue for the DPRK’s 
nuclear or ballistic missile programmes or other activities prohibited 
by resolutions 1718 (2006), 1874 (2009), 2087 (2013), 2094 (2013), 
2270 (2016) or this resolution, and decides that each Member State 
that procures coal from the DPRK shall notify the Committee of the 
aggregate amount of the volume of such procurement for each month 
no later than 30 days after the conclusion of that month on the form 
in annex V to this resolution, directs the Committee to make publicly 
available on its website the volume of procurement of coal from 
the DPRK reported by Member States and value calculated by the 
Committee Secretary, as well as the amount reported for each month 
and with the number of States that reported for each month, directs the 
Committee to update this information on a real-time basis as it receives 
notifications, calls upon all States that import coal from the DPRK to 
periodically review this website to ensure that they do not exceed the 
mandatory aggregate annual limit, directs the Committee Secretary to 
notify all Member States when an aggregate value or volume of coal 
procurements from the DPRK of 75 per cent of the aggregate yearly 
amount has been reached, also directs the Committee Secretary to 
notify all Member States when an aggregate value or volume of coal 
procurements from the DPRK of 90 per cent of the aggregate yearly 
amount has been reached, further directs the Committee Secretary 
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to notify all Member States when an aggregate value or volume of 
coal procurements from the DPRK of 95 per cent of the aggregate 
yearly amount has been reached and to inform them that they must 
immediately cease procuring coal from the DPRK for the year, and 
requests the Secretary-General to make the necessary arrangements 
to this effect and provide additional resources in this regard; and 

(c) Transactions in iron and iron ore that are determined to be exclusively 
for livelihood purposes and unrelated to generating revenue for the 
DPRK’s nuclear or ballistic missile programmes or other activities 
prohibited by resolutions 1718 (2006), 1874 (2009), 2087 (2013), 
2094 (2013), 2270 (2016) or this resolution. 


UNSC Resolution 2371 (2017) paragraph 8 


8. Decides that paragraph 26 of resolution 2321 (2016) shall be replaced by 
the following: 
‘Decides that the DPRK shall not supply, sell or transfer, directly or 
indirectly, from its territory or by its nationals or using its flag vessels 
or aircraft, coal, iron, and iron ore, and that all States shall prohibit 
the procurement of such material from the DPRK by their nationals, 
or using their flag vessels or aircraft, and whether or not originating 
in the territory of the DPRK, decides that for sales and transactions of 
iron and iron ore for which written contracts have been finalized prior 
to the adoption of this resolution, all States may allow those shipments 
to be imported into their territories up to 30 days from the date of 
adoption of this resolution with notification provided to the Committee 
containing details on those imports by no later than 45 days after the 
date of adoption of this resolution, and decides further that this provision 
shall not apply with respect to coal that the exporting State confirms on 
the basis of credible information has originated outside the DPRK and 
was transported through the DPRK solely for export from the Port of 
Rajin (Rason), provided that the exporting State notifies the Committee 
in advance and such transactions involving coal originating outside of 
the DPRK are unrelated to generating revenue for the DPRK’s nuclear 
or ballistic missile programs or other activities prohibited by resolutions 
1718 (2006), 1874 (2009), 2087 (2013), 2094 (2013), 2270 (2016), 2321 
(2016), 2356 (2017), or this resolution’. 


Source: UN, 2016b: 5—6; UN, 2017b: 3-4 


Third, in September 2017, UNSC resolution 2375 (2017) was adopted against 
North Korea's sixth nuclear test. It did not list luxury items and added only one 
individual to the travel ban and asset freeze list, along with three entities on the 
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asset freeze list (see UN, 2017c: 8—9). However, this resolution is known to be the 
maximum measures under UN sanctions as it not only enhanced and expanded 
the existing sanctions imposed by previous resolutions but also included new 
sanctions on items such as ship-to-ship transfers (see UN, 2017c: para. 11), 
refined petroleum products (see UN, 2017c: para. 14), crude oil (see UN, 2017c: 
para. 15), textiles (see UN, 2017c: para. 16), and work authorisation for North 
Korean nationals (see UN, 2017c: para. 16), as well as a financial ban on all joint 
ventures or cooperative entities with North Korea (see UN, 2017c: para. 17). 
According to the South Korean Ministry of Foreign Affairs, these new sanctions 
would reduce 55 per cent of the refined petroleum products and 30 per cent of the 
crude oil going into North Korea (Back, 2017). Also, with resolution 2375 (2017) 
prohibiting work permits for North Koreans and banning textile exports from 
North Korea, it was anticipated that Pyongyang would have decreased foreign 
currency revenue (Back, 2017). 

Finally, UNSC resolution 2397 (2017) was passed in December 2017 against 
another ballistic missile test. This resolution was more comprehensive than 
resolution 2375 (2017) in banning all commodities and products from North 
Korea. It banned North Korean exports of food and agricultural products, 
machinery, electrical equipment, earth and stone, wood, and vessels (see 
UN, 2017d: para. 6) and North Korean imports of all industrial machinery, 
transportation vehicles, and iron, steel, and other metals (see UN, 2017d: 
para. 7), and required UN member states to repatriate North Korean workers 
(see UN, 2017d: para. 8) and strengthen inspections of cargo vessels suspected 
of carrying illicit cargo to or from North Korea (see UN, 2017d: para. 9). Again, 
although the resolution did not specify luxury items, it included a travel ban and 
asset freeze list with 16 new individuals and made one new entity subject to an 
asset freeze (see UN, 2017d: 8-11). 


Ineffective Sanctions Regime Against North Korea 


Despite the UN having become aware of the adverse impact of sanctions in the 
1990s, it seems that the same old rhetoric still repeats in the international arena. 
While not succeeding in restraining the Kim regime's policy or behaviour, the 
current sanctions regime has imposed greater burdens on ordinary and vulnerable 
North Koreans. The 2021 PoE report reaffirmed that the humanitarian situation in 
North Korea was deteriorating, while emphasising that the UN sanctions were not 
intended to have adverse humanitarian consequences for the civilian population of 
the DPRK or to affect negatively or restrict those activities, including economic 
activities and cooperation, food aid and humanitarian assistance, that were not 
prohibited by Council resolutions and also stressed that it was the country's primary 
responsibility and need to fully provide for the livelihood needs of its people (UN, 
2021: 51). Yet, it is the sanctions that have directly and indirectly caused hardship 
for the civilians of North Korea. 

As discussed at the beginning of this chapter, it is evident that sanctions do 
not work, and the case of North Korea confirms the theory that sanctions are 
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ineffective due to the lack of cooperation among countries: not only has the 
sanctions regime been unsuccessful in bringing about behavioural or policy 
change in the target country but it has also failed to receive the full support 
of other countries. Given the lack of support from China and Russia, the UN’s 
institutional sanctions on North Korea have been busted. In 2018, the US 
ambassador to the UN, Nikki Haley, accused Russia of violating sanctions on 
North Korea as well as censoring the PoE’s reports (Borger, 2018). In early 2022, 
both China and Russia even called for an easing of the sanctions on North Korea 
at the UNSC (Independent, 2022). Bilateral sanctions imposed by the US have 
not been effective either due to North Korea’s increasing dependency on China 
(Gray and Lee, 2021). It is a well-known fact that North Korea heavily relies on 
illegal trade with China. Both China and Russia have provided North Korea with 
an escape from the economic burden of sanctions by providing aid throughout. 
Not only these two main allies of Pyongyang, but also other countries such as 
Macao, Singapore, Cambodia, Cuba, and Uganda have been sanctions havens for 
North Korea (Cho, 2018: 163). 

The North Korean economy has survived the long-term sanctions regime, 
but between 2017 and 2019, the country’s economic growth rate signalled some 
negative effects (Song, 2020). However, it cannot be validated as to whether the 
situation would have led to a change in the regime’s behaviour, as there is more 
appealing evidence that the COVID-19 border closure, which forbids illegal trade 
between North Korea and China, has since affected the North Korean economy 
more seriously than the sanctions. Based on the evidence of sanctions evasion, it 
seems more likely that the North Korean regime would have again survived the 
impact of the 2016-2017 sanctions. Not only China but also some other African 
countries have supported activities disallowed under the sanctions (Grzelczyk, 
2018; Young, 2021), and as the PoE’s report also stated, ‘increasing illicit imports 
will mean that the Democratic People's Republic of Korea is still likely to exceed 
the cap in 2021’ (UN, 2021: 13). 

In addition, it has become obvious that the Kim regime has established 
concrete methods of evading sanctions and secured funding sources for its nuclear 
programme. The 2022 PoE report confirmed that North Korea ‘continued to develop 
its capability for production of nuclear fissile materials’. In the same report, it was 
pointed out that *cyberattacks, particularly on cryptocurrency assets, remain an 
important revenue source', having yielded more than USD 50 million between 
2020 and mid-2021 (BBC, 2022). Previously, the 2019 PoE report had examined 
how sophisticated cyberattacks were conducted and cyber activity was utilised by 
the North Korean authority as a way of evading sanctions and bringing in significant 
income. Paragraphs 109 through 115 of the report provided an intensive analysis of 
North Korean cyberattacks (see UN, 2019). 

It is known that North Korea used to produce counterfeit banknotes, mostly 
US dollars in the 2000s and Chinese yuan (or renminbi) in the late 2010s. 
However, recently, the mode of acquiring physical foreign currency has changed to 
cryptocurrency theft. North Korea had already begun building its cyber capabilities 
in the 1990s, but its cyber activities have not yet to be restricted by sanctions, 
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except those imposed by the US from 2020. North Korea’s recent technological 
evolvement can be found in its bitcoin hacking system (Park, 2022: 5—9). As has 
been observed, following marketisation, North Korea’s so-called emerging digital 
economy has been associated with the regime’s development of technology for its 
armament programme. In other words, under current sanctions, the North Korean 
regime has focused on its capacity to develop sanctions evasion methods and has 
also become a de facto nuclear state but has abandoned its people in an economic 
system of self-survival due to the lack of state capacity to deal with the survival 
needs of both the regime and the people. State capacity has been developed in an 
inappropriate and skewed manner and may have thus made the regime stronger 
while weakening society. In this, the next chapter investigates how North Korea 
has been able to survive under economic sanctions, and how and why its economic 
system could become resilient. 


Note 


1 The expression ‘6.15’ is taken from the date of the summit as Koreans tend to use 
month-day rather than day-month date system. 
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3 Resilience through Marketisation 
and the Digital Economy 


According to most of the existing literature, the North Korean economy has 
survived due to marketisation from below (for example, Cha and Collins, 2018; 
Hazel, 2015; Lim and Yoon, 2011; Yeo, 2021). This implies that marketisation 
has sustained the country’s fragile economy by overcoming the great famine and 
sanctions. However, this chapter challenges this dominant view by revisiting the 
development of North Korea’s economic structure since the famine in the 1990s. 
Based on an in-depth look at more recent developments while building on existing 
research on North Korean marketisation, the chapter argues that the resilience of 
North Korea’s hybrid economy, comprising socialist and free market structures, 
has been supported not only by marketisation from below but also by information 
and communications technology (ICT) development and a digital economy driven 
from the top. Also, it gives weight to the argument that North Korean marketisation 
did not occur truly autonomously from below but was enabled by the regime’s 
tolerance of and adaptation to marketisation. The chapter reframes this latter 
account by suggesting that an enabling environment for marketisation within North 
Korea’s socialist economy was created due to dysfunctional state capacity. This 
chapter delves into marketisation and ICT as well as the digital economy to explain 
how the Kim regime has been resilient to the prolonged sanctions and has further 
managed to fund its nuclear programme. 


From Socialist Economy to Hybrid Economy 


The development of the economy of North Korea can be understood in two main 
phases: before and after the food crisis in the 1990s. The food crisis of the 1990s 
brought about massive changes in the North Korean economic system. Economic 
growth had been gradually decreasing since the 1960s. When the Soviet bloc and 
thus Soviet assistance and energy supply to North Korea collapsed in the late 
1980s, food and basic goods rations provided through the government’s public 
distribution system (PDS) began to decline. In the 1990s, natural disasters further 
hampered the country by harshening the environment for state production, and the 
government eventually lost its ability to cope with the circumstances. 

Under the post-Soviet socialist economic system, the North Korean regime 
managed the planned economy based on three main structures: the PDS; planned 
production; and centralised trade. The PDS in particular played an important 
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role as it helped the Kim regime to control people, to suppress consumption, to 
impose ideology, and to discipline labour (Min, 2002: 54 & 63). But as the PDS 
was grounded to a halt, the whole economic system began to dissolve. The North 
Korean government could no longer sustain production and supply, and ordinary 
people had to find their own way to survive. Under the socialist planned economy, 
private production was not allowed in principle. However, due to the economic 
hardship and the demand for self-survival, individual plots for cultivation began to 
expand and restrictions on local markets were eased. The free market mechanism 
of supply and demand was activated through these local markets. 

Before this period, local markets were isolated within each region. Products like 
rice and corn were not allowed to be traded in the markets as those were controlled 
by the government through the PDS. The North Korean authority did not allow 
a free market system and local markets thus remained very limited. However, as 
people began to engage in ‘trade’ with greater autonomy, the boundaries of the 
markets grew to make room for jangmadang (grey, informal, or blanket markets), 
which literally means ‘ground markets’ or ‘outdoor markets’ in Korean. When 
jangmadang were initially created, they were not officially approved by the 
authority. In this regard, a so-called shadow economy—a term used interchangeably 
with unofficial, informal, hidden, second, or parallel economy—came into being 
through jangmadang. 

In other words, starting from a small size, the market system rapidly grew 
and expanded based on the platform provided by jangmadang. Earning currency 
became an important means of livelihood. As people took their earnings from 
market activities, they became more reliant on markets than on the state. So-called 
8*3 workers increased in numbers as more people sought to make money in 
the markets. Workers at state-owned firms or factories could be excused from 
mandatory labour by paying an 8*3 deposit, which originated in the 8:3 Consumer 
Goods Production Campaign. On 3 August 1984 (the expression :8*3' is from this 
date as Koreans tend to use a month-day rather than a day-month date system), 
Kim Jong-il announced this campaign to satisfy the needs of the public for food 
products and necessities. As state-owned stores were unable to provide sufficient 
stocks of goods due to increasing economic difficulties, people were allowed to 
produce consumer goods by using waste, recycled materials, and extra resources 
from state-owned firms and to sell them at 8*3 stores, for which they had to obtain 
certificates from the authority. By submitting these certificates at state factories, 
they were waived from doing mandatory labour at the factories while being able 
to earn more than their wages through 8*3 activities (Kim, 2017; Kim, 2018; Lee, 
2018; Lim and Yoon, 2011; Min, 2002). Based on the legacy of 8:3 workers from 
the 1980s, their ‘modern equivalent? 8:3 production units have become shadowy 
private enterprises (Lim and Yoon, 2011: 89). Some began to buy goods from 
either 8*3 stores or these shadowy private enterprises to sell in local markets at 
higher prices. By doing so, local markets became connected and formed the larger 
space of jangmadang. 

As this market resource allocation system became the norm for ordinary people, 
the government officially introduced ‘general markets’ as authorised marketplaces, 
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adopting a free market system in the socialist economy as part of its 7*1 Policy 
of Economic Management Improvement Measures, also known as the July 2002 
economic reform. Since 2003, about 3,000 general markets have been established 
by converting existing local markets and jangmadang (Lee, 2018: 207). The 
regime decided to distribute ‘markets’ rather than food and goods as a temporary 
way of filling the gap created by a failure of the planned economy (Min, 2002: 
88 & 185). The authority collected tax from the general markets, and as a result, 
its own financial dependency on the markets increased too. The coexistence of 
formal general markets and informal jangmadang has since continued. In a 
survey carried out by Yeo (2020: 644), about 70 per cent of defector respondents 
reported participating in the informal economy and about 50 per cent in the official 
economy. About 4 million North Koreans seem to earn their income through 
markets, and their income from the informal economy is 80 times higher than from 
state-sanctioned jobs. The expansion of blanket markets from below—for instance, 
jangmadang—prompted the authority to institutionalise the free market system 
within the socialist economy, and eventually, marketisation was carried out from 
above through the 2002 July economic reform. 

Even though the 2002 reform turned many jangmadang into legal marketplaces, 
illegitimate market activities as well as illegal jangmadang did not disappear. 
Illegal trade—sometimes unofficially allowed by the government to sustain the 
economy—and smuggling activities continue to be conducted, mostly through 
the border regions between North Korea and China. Both tangible and intangible 
foreign products disallowed by the regime, such as external information, are 
included in these illicit movements. At jangmadang, vendors sell CDs and DVDs 
with covers of North Korean animations; however, these CDs and DVDs only 
initially play original North Korean cultural content before showing smuggled 
South Korean content, such as K-pop, K-drama, or K-film (Kim-S, 2021). A 
survey of North Korean defectors revealed that 83 per cent of the respondents who 
were involved in market activities had been impacted by outside information and 
foreign products (Cha and Collins, 2018). People now learn about how *happiness' 
can be the core value of life through the lyrics of K-pop and the contents of 
K-drama. They gain knowledge, and thus, awareness of the importance of equality, 
women's empowerment, and quality of life. In addition, they absorb the cultures 
of capitalism and democratic society through South Korean products (Anguelov, 
2019). Not only have illegal materials become easier to smuggle due to the small 
size of DVDs, USBs, and SD cards compared to video and cassette tapes, but 
gadgets have also become more versatile. With increasing mobile phone use, some 
North Koreans now watch or listen to South Korean drama and music using mobile 
phones (Kim-S, 2021). Traders sell second-hand portable MP3 or DVD players 
and mobile phones from China, and Chinese tourists also *dump' their old gadgets 
in North Korea, given the increasing wealth in China. The use of mobile phones is 
discussed in greater detail later in this chapter. 

Atthe same time, jangmadang have served as a platform for information sharing 
and have become venues for clandestine gatherings (Zadeh-Cummings, 2017). 
North Koreans increasingly use doublespeak for forbidden expressions, while using 
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vocabulary that they are supposed to use in the public sphere. Using such secret 
or coded language in the form of doublespeak tends to build trust among those 
involved in illegal activities—for example, smuggling foreign media. They share 
unacceptable behaviour—such as criticising the regime—or illegitimate activities. 
In this context, new social or trade networks and partnerships are created (Kim-S, 
2021; Yeo, 2020 & 2021). The shadow economy has served as a mechanism to 
‘corrode the regime’s power by diminishing its control over society, encouraging 
scepticism about collective ideologies, and providing networks and material that 
can be used for opposition to the state’ (Dukalskis, 2016: 287). While domestic 
information is controlled and foreign information is reproduced by the government, 
jangmadang have contributed to facilitating the influx of original information 
from outside the country into North Korea. Not only are people gaining more 
knowledge about the outside world, but they have also realised the gap between 
the information that the government produces and the information that shows the 
reality of their lives. An ignorant public has tended to become enlightened. In this 
way, the information inflows through the markets have challenged the regime’s 
legitimacy even though this is not yet sufficient to change the regime (Yeo, 2020). 

The shadow economy has thus created a ‘shadow culture’ (Anguelov, 2019: 
67). The information influx has now reached the scale of a cultural influx. For 
example, it is evident that South Korean culture in the form of make-up, hairstyles, 
fashion, and the manner of speaking has become prevalent in North Korean society. 
Since the mid-1990s, women in North Korea have become breadwinners, mostly 
working at jangmadang. With jangmadang and thus marketisation widespread, 
women with purchasing power gained through trading at the markets have become 
the subject of the fashion industry in North Korea. Kim and Park (2019) define this 
phenomenon as ‘Jangmadang Beauty’, which satisfies women’s desire to express 
themselves and has become an innovative change in society. In the process of 
marketisation in the 2000s, the gap between the rich and the poor widened, and due 
to the increasing import of K-wave and Chinese goods, a futuristic approach was 
established in society. As the effects of currency reform took hold in the 2010s, a 
wider gap was observed, and people were able to compare South Korean, North 
Korean, and Chinese goods in the cosmetics industry. The wedding industry has 
similarly developed through this process. Yet, as access to make-up and fashion 
requires purchasing power, this new phenomenon has not necessarily spread among 
the entire population but is limited to the rich class. In other words, the adoption of 
uniquely South Korean expressions is more pervasive among those who have the 
financial capacity to access foreign media. 

Both the shadow economy and shadow culture have created a shadow class in 
society. This shadow class exists outside the official class system called songbun, 
which literally means ‘ingredient’ in Korean but is rooted in the expression chulsin 
songbun, meaning the family background of a person in Korean. Traditionally, 
there are three main social classes in North Korea based on family origin: core; 
wavering; and hostile. While the members of the party or the elites are positioned 
in the core class, ordinary residents mostly belong to the wavering or hostile 
class. Here, for ordinary citizens who do not belong to political elite groups, this 
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class system is more commonly known to comprise of ‘officials, upper common 
people, lower common people, and people at the bottom’ (Kim, 2018: 160). The 
songbun system clearly divides North Korean society and discriminates against 
citizens from birth based on their classification. However, since the 2000s, market 
actors—those who have become moneylenders, currency traders, big merchants, 
or international traders—have appeared as new upper- and middle-class groups 
in the context of an economic power class. They are those who have a capitalist’s 
mindset, especially among the young generation, and those who are called 
donju (individual entrepreneurs), which literally means the owners of money in 
Korean as they own cash assets. These financially equipped population—mostly 
represented by donju—tend to bribe officials and buy privileged status in society. 
In this context, as of 2009, about 28 per cent of the population belonged to the 
core class, 45 per cent to the wavering, and 27 per cent the hostile (UN, 2014: 78). 
Previously, it was reported that the core comprised about 26 per cent, wavering 
about 21 per cent, and hostile about 53 per cent of the people in the 1970s (Hong, 
Park, and Ham, 2000: 197). 

In other words, their growing capital-based power has allowed ‘lower-class 
North Koreans to use private wealth and personal connections to access the 
markers of social status’ (Robertson, 2016), and marketisation has thus provided 
individuals with not only a means of self-survival but also a method of social 
mobility (Lee, 2018). Marketisation is gradually dismantling the existing class 
system by restructuring social hierarchy (Lee, 2014). Donju and some others who 
gained private wealth are the new social class that has benefited from marketisation, 
outside of the songbun system. The emergence of donju also resulted in more 
inequality in society (Gray and Lee, 2021). Also, as most donju tend to be women, 
the effect of gender empowerment has increased. It is reported that more than 
90 per cent of market actors are women in their 40s and 50s (Lee, 2018: 209; Smith, 
2015). Traditionally, North Korea is a typical patriarchal society, and women were 
expected to take more responsibility for providing food to sustain the family during 
the famine. Ironically, this created more opportunities for women to earn cash in 
the markets, and as a result, more women than men have become donju. However, 
it remains unclear how much of the North Korean population is comprised of donju 
(Lee, 2018), or new wealthy middle class. It is also incorrect to see the new private 
wealth population, including donju, being truly free from government control. 
Thus, without knowing the exact current class make-up of North Korea, existing 
research has provided us with a vague image of the new wealthy population and 
donju’s status in the North Korean class system. Figure 3.1 clarifies the changes in 
the songbun system during the marketisation period in North Korea. 

Regardless, the donju’s role is not limited to the market sector. Given the donju’s 
financial capacity, they have contributed to the growth of state-owned enterprises 
(Lim and Yoon, 2011). Their power has grown stronger as they have replaced some 
parts of the national banking system. The North Korean financial architecture is 
controlled by the state. During the economic turmoil, the government monetary 
and financial systems became dysfunctional, and thus, people avoided depositing 
their savings in banks. The national budget had very low liquidity already in 
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Figure 3.1 Changes in the Songbun System During Marketisation in North Korea. 
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the mid-1990s, and the monetary capacity remained with residents that became 
equivalent to a two-year national budget through marketisation, according to an 
internal document of the Chosun Labour Party as reported before the 7*1 measures 
in 2002 (Min, 2002: 111; Yang, 2020). Figure 3.2 shows the situation of the 
financial system of North Korea before and after the economic crisis in the 1990s. 

Eventually, the official financial system became paralysed in a vicious cycle, 
as shown in Figure 3.3. While public banks ran out of liquidity, private finance— 
mostly provided by donju—filled the gap. Gradually, not only residents but also 
state-owned firms, trading companies, and cooperative farms began to borrow 
money from donju (Yang, 2020). In this way, donju have come to play a more 
important role in sustaining the finances of the regime and have thus gained a 
certain amount of power in the system as well as in society. 

Against this backdrop, and to increase savings in central bank deposits for the 
proper working of the monetary circulation system, the government introduced a 
pre-paid card system for ordinary North Koreans in December 2010. By increasing 
liquidity in the national banking system, the government intended to increase its 
control over the market as well as the economy. A new card—named the Narae 
card—was issued by Chosun Trade Bank, with residents guided to deposit their 
money in the bank and pay with Narae card (Cho, 2011a). It is noteworthy that 
the North Korean card works more like a top-up card than a debit card. North 
Korean banks offer two kinds of accounts: accounts for payments and accounts for 
savings (Kim and Moon, 2021). It was reported that the North Korean authority 
forced foreigners, too, to use the Narae card by prohibiting them from exchanging 
cash and making them deposit foreign currency at the bank in order to collect this 
from them (Kim, 2015). Then, in 2015, Koryo Bank issued another card, called the 
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Koryo card, which also worked as a ‘debit card’ (Cho, 2011b). While the Narae 
card allowed foreign currency deposits only, the Koryo card was available in the 
North Korean currency. By encouraging everyone, including foreign businesses 
and visitors, to use the cards, the government was attempting to collect cash at its 
banks. Following the introduction of the Narae and Koryo cards, other pre-paid 
cards were also issued, such as the Jeongsung card by Chosun Central Bank, the 
Geumgil card by Daesung Bank, and the Sunbong card by Golden Triangle Bank. 
Currently, more than 20 ‘debit cards’ are known to be in use in North Korea. Among 
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these, the use of the Sunbong card is limited to the Rason Special Economic Zone 
(Yim, 2015). North Korean pre-paid cards were initially available at mobile service 
centres and have since become available in stores and at cash dispenser machines. 

Also, with the markets having expanded so fast, since 2005, the authority has 
tried to put a few new regulations in place to limit the expansion of the markets. 
For example, people younger than 40 years of age were prohibited from working 
as market vendors in 2005 (Lee, 2018). The regime announced the abolishment of 
general markets in 2008 (Min, 2002). Some jangmadang were closed. However, 
the Kim regime's anti-market measures as well as the 2009 currency reform were 
not successful, partially due to public discontent. Several occasions of unrest were 
reported (McNeill, 2010). In response, the state publicly executed Park Nam-ki, 
director of the Planning and Financial Department of the Central Committee of 
the Korean Workers' Party (KWP), in 2009 in Pyongyang, as a scapegoat, placing 
responsibility for the redenomination effort on him. Most existing research tends 
to interpret the attempted currency revaluation as Kim Jong-il trying to reassert the 
power of the command economy over the autonomy of marketisation (for example, 
see Cha and Collins, 2018). However, some scholars such as Min (2002) argue that 
the Kim regime’s measures were never intended to entirely dismantle the market 
mechanism in North Korea, but more so to maximise the collection of revenue 
from people and to maintain control over the markets. As a matter of fact, North 
Koreans perceived it as a way to take away their saved seed money and to seize 
their assets. 

In accordance with this, collusion between the authority and donju increased, as 
did the exclusion and monopoly of market activities. The jangmadang generation 
that grew up during the marketisation process with less of a socialist economic 
system is pro-money and less loyal to the regime. The concept of ‘money is power’ 
has been embedded in their minds. Famine as well as increasing involvement 
in jangmadang took people away from the government’s ideological education. 
Students could not attend classes but had to go out onto the streets to look for 
food. Already in the late 1990s, students had reportedly begun avoiding classes and 
thinking that ‘it is better to work in markets than going to school’ (for instance, see 
Hong et al., 2000). Considering that the Arduous March began in the mid-1990s, 
the noticeable number of students who were already out of the state education 
system by the late 1990s confirms the severity of the situation. The number of 
kotjebi—the term used for those orphaned and made homeless during the famine— 
also increased in the 1990s. A surge of defections occurred during this period due to 
the economic hardship. For the jangmadang generation or millennials (those born 
between 1981 and 1996), daily survival became more critical than regime survival. 
They could not attend school and were thus excused from the state’s ideology of 
education. Later, Gen(eration) Z (those born between 1997 and 2012) joined this 
trend. For Gen Z, media content from outside North Korea is savvier than the 
state’s ideology (Kim-S, 2021). For both groups, ‘money’ is more important than 
their loyalty to the regime, and they have yielded a new generation of defectors 
who are looking for (economic) freedom (see also Chapter 4). 
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Ithas become clear that marketisation is irreversible. Accordingly, strong reforms 
to repress market activities have been abandoned. When Kim Jong-un succeeded 
Kim Jong-il in 2011, he implemented the ‘economic management methods of our 
style’ and proclaimed his byungjin policy, which means simultaneous economic and 
military development by embracing the market system within the economy. Later, 
in 2018, he changed his policy further towards economic development. Meanwhile, 
there have been noticeable advancements in communications technology and with 
regard to the internet in the North Korean economy under Kim Jong-un. 


Mobile Communication Revolution and the Digital Economy 


During the pre-Kim Jong-un period, mobile phones were used mostly by a very 
limited number of high-level officials and mostly donju. When Kim Jong-un 
came to power, he allowed greater use of mobile phones even though it was still 
seemingly limited. As a result, as of 2020, about 4.5 million people are known to 
own mobile phones in North Korea, while 6 million subscribers—about 20 per cent 
of the population—are registered with the provider Koryolink, implying that some 
have more than one mobile phone (Korea JoongAng Daily, 2020; Lee, 2018: 221). 
It seems that Kim has pushed advancements in ICT, including both the mobile 
network and the internet. For instance, although users as well as items are limited, 
online shopping is available on mobile phones. During the 8th Party Congress in 
January 2021, Kim Jong-un noted that ‘the field should step up technical updating 
of its infrastructure and turn mobile communications into a next-generation 
one as early as possible by developing the relevant technology’ and added that 
‘the telecommunications sector needs to upgrade its infrastructure’ (Rodong 
Sinmun, 2021a). At the congress, Kim further emphasised ‘Korean-style socialist 
construction’. 

As mobile communication has become more popular along with marketisation, 
the so-called digital economy has added to the survival system, whereas 
jangmadang sustained individuals and helped them survive the Arduous March in 
the late 1990s. Here, there have been four main changes in North Korea's economy 
and society with the recent development of this digital economy. First, at the 
market level, mobile phones have become a crucial part of trade in North Korea. 
Using mobile phones in markets is now an important attributing factor to wider 
income generation for market actors. Mobile phones are used not only to make 
payments (Kim, 2020), but their use has also become a crucial tool to bargain over 
market price without requiring physical contact between buyers and sellers. As 
both buyers and sellers can negotiate the price of goods over mobile calls, this has 
increased business opportunities for actors, contributing to the culture of ‘trust- 
based business’ in society (Choi, 2021). Wholesalers (sellers) do not even need 
to physically go to marketplaces to sell their products because vendors (buyers) 
can place orders with them over the mobile phone. Upon receipt of goods, buyers 
pay for the products at local remittance houses called igwanjib and then the sellers 
confirm receipt of payment with the igwanjib over the mobile phone (Kim, 2014). 
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Second, by taking away the need for people to physically move around, mobile 
communication has contributed to the expansion of businesses to remote places. In 
terms of delivery of goods, when the order is placed, a supplier sends the product 
using a logistics system called servicha (Cha, 2018; Lee, 2018)—‘servi’ is from the 
English word ‘service’, while ‘cha’ is Korean for ‘car’.' In other words, the mobile 
communication revolution has led to the development of the service industry in 
North Korea by overcoming the immobility of people. With the unofficial easing 
of mobility restrictions, coinciding with mobile phone user expansion, mobility 
between regions has been activated. As mentioned, customers began to place 
orders for goods by mobile phones, with delivery happening between regions. Due 
to the poor train system, there has been a lack of long-distance logistics and supply 
chains in North Korea. Accordingly, some people, mostly donju, began buying 
or (illegally) renting lorries, vans, military vehicles, buses, motorbikes, and taxis 
from military camps, public businesses, or Chinese traders and replacing runner 
merchants. Petrol was illegally purchased from military camps or smuggled in 
from China or Russia. This servicha system had already come into being in the 
mid-1990s as a private logistics service system, and it initially operated within 
the region. However, with the increasing number of mobile phone users, the 
bus-servicha service was invented, and delivery services between cities began 
to expand from 2010 onwards. As servicha has become popular in North Korea, 
it has been almost impossible for the authority to stop the system, at least from 
2014 onwards, and thus, servicha has been able to move across regions. Not only 
goods but also money is delivered by servicha (Cha, 2018; Han, 2017; Lee, 2018). 
Figure 3.4 shows how the servicha system works. The immobility barrier has been 
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broken in North Korean society by the servicha system that has been accelerated 
by marketisation and mobile technology development. 

Third, with the proliferation of mobile phone usage, there has been an 
increase in person-to-person contacts at the mobile phone charging service 
centres where people top-up mobile phone credits for pre-paid minutes (Kim-S, 
2021). Therefore, the activity of using mobile phones serves the function of an 
information dissemination channel. At the same time, the mobile phone revolution 
has accelerated information and cultural influxes into North Korean society. As 
briefly mentioned earlier, North Koreans can access foreign media by inserting 
USBs or SD cards containing K-pop or K-drama into their mobile phones. An 
increasing number of North Korean youth carry South Korean contents in their 
mobile phones. In other words, ICT development accelerated by the Kim regime 
has resulted in more active information influx into society albeit this was not the 
intention of the regime. As a result, the government authority randomly searches 
mobile phones in order to control the influx of foreign information through mobile 
phone use. For instance, 20 university students in Chongjin were caught listening 
to and watching South Korean products with their mobile phones and were sent 
to a labour-training centre (Kim, 2014). Mobile phones have now become both 
a part of the surveillance system and a route for propaganda. More analysis of 
mobile technology as a surveillance system and propaganda platform is provided 
in Chapter 4. 

Fourth and finally, at the family level, mobile phones have become a crucial 
part of remittances. Remittances are known as an important financial modality 
to sustain the family economy in most developing countries, and it seems that 
defectors’ remittance activities affect the family economy in North Korea as well. 
The international average for commissions on remittances was 7.9 per cent in 2018, 
but the rate for sending remittances from South to North Korea, through brokers, 
was around 30 per cent (Lee, 2019: 248). More than 50 per cent of North Korean 
defectors in South Korea between 2013 and 2014—1ising to around 60 per cent 
since 2015—had wired remittances to their families (about 36 per cent to parents, 
about 38 per cent to siblings, and about 11 per cent to sons or daughters), which 
was a record number by the time of the 2020 border closure (Lee, 2019: 222). Even 
though the cost of sending remittances is very high, defectors in South Korea send 
money to their remaining families in North Korea in order to contribute to the 
family economy, to maintain a connection with their families, and/or to maintain 
the social status of their families (Kim-K, 2021; Lee, 2019). While a defector 
family's songbun tends to be relatively stable, the remaining family members are 
no longer treated the same as before since they tend to be socially and/or politically 
punished due to their joint responsibility for the family member's defection. 
Thus, remittances sent to the remaining family members enable them to bribe the 
authority so that they can escape the punishment. Also, there are cases of family 
members becoming donju owing to the accumulation of financial capacity from 
remittances (Kim-K, 2021). 

Once they begin to generate income, defectors arriving and living in South 
Korea transfer money to their family members in North Korea through brokers. 
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A defector wires funds from their South Korean bank account or from a South 
Korean broker's bank account to a Chinese broker's bank account in China. The 
broker then delivers cash from the bank to the igwanjib located in the region 
near where the recipient family lives. Sometimes, a donju plays the role of both 
broker and igwanjib. A recipient family member in North Korea collects money 
from the igwanjib (Kim-K, 2021; Kim-S, 2021). Before the availability of mobile 
phones, family members had to collect cash directly in the border region, with 
mobility not allowed in most cases. However, with the expansion of mobile phone 
accessibility, and thus, the emergence of igwanjib, sending remittances between 
defectors and remaining families has become a lot simpler and easier (Kim-K, 
2021). Also, as the ‘trust network’ has built up with the conduct of business 
through mobile communications (see Lee, 2019), pre-collection of remittances 
through a broker or at an igwanjib has become available as donju (brokers or 
owners of igwanjib) have good levels of liquidity. For example, a North Korean 
can borrow money from a broker or igwanjib, and request remittance of the 
money to their defected family member in South Korea, with the broker and 
igwanjib then able to collect it (with commission) later. Since the COVID-19 
border closure, the commission rate has gone up to 50 per cent as the risks 
have increased or the liquidity of brokers or igwanjib has decreased (Kim-K, 
2021: 121—124 & 129), and this has become another threat to the North Korean 
economy to a certain extent. 

In some cases, a method known as the ‘mobile phone kiss’ is used to confirm 
receipt of remittances. The broker from China meets the broker from North Korea 
in the China-North Korea border region, or even in North Korea itself. While the 
broker from China calls the defector sending the remittance in South Korea, the 
other broker from North Korea calls the family member receiving the remittance 
in North Korea. Upon doing so, the two brokers touch their mobile phones 
together—hence the expression *mobile phone kiss'—so that the family members 
can speak to one another. Due to the need to avoid surveillance, this conversation 
tends not to last long, but it is long enough for the defector to share about their 
life in South Korea, and thus, more North Koreans with financial affordability 
of this practice learn of the gap between the two countries (Kim, 2014; Kim-S, 
2021). Some previous recipients of remittances have since become senders of 
remittances, having defected from North to South Korea based on their experience 
of indirect income generation outside of North Korea (Lee, 2019). Not only that, 
but defector interviews also confirm that mobile phone communication plays a 
‘critically instrumental role’ in the defection journey (for example, see Kang and 
Chib, 2018: 3546). Here, it is noteworthy that mobile phone use is not yet widely 
prevalent among ordinary North Korean citizens. As mentioned earlier, only about 
20 per cent of the population is registered with the country's mobile provider. In 
many cases, bribery has become the norm to access mobile communication or to 
be excused by the authority upon getting caught in the illegitimate activity (Kim- 
K, 2021). Nevertheless, it is evident that the use of mobile phones has recently 
increased and become a critical part of life in North Korea for some, but not for the 
entire population. 
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ICT in North Korea has gradually advanced, not only for mobile phones but also 
for the country’s intranet system called Kwangmyong. Before the so-called third- 
generation mobile phone system was launched in 2008, the nationwide intranet 
network was introduced in 2002 (Bruce, 2012). North Korea Tech? is a web-based 
platform, affiliated with the Stimson Center-run project 38 North,’ which provides 
up-to-date information and analysis about North Korea’s communications and 
internet technology. According to North Korea Tech, only high-level officials, aid 
workers, diplomats, and foreign tourists have limited access to the internet, while 
ordinary North Koreans are only allowed to access the intranet. There are some 
very limited occasions when university students are allowed to participate in online 
seminar series over the internet, but in most cases, students at major universities in 
North Korea tend to use the intranet for remote online learning as part of the North 
Korean distance education system (for example, see Williams, 2021a & 2021b). 
Since the COVID-19 lockdown when some of the foreign academics working in 
universities in Pyongyang had to leave the country, students have received their 
lectures through the internet while academics deliver their lectures online from 
other countries. 

Amid COVID-19 national self-isolation, the government conducted its annual 
expo—the National Exhibition of Information Technology (IT) Successes— 
online (Williams, 2022). In 2020, ‘national development strategies for the digital 
economy’, along with the introduction of 3D printing, the possible adoption of 
artificial intelligence technology, robotics, the Internet of Things, facial recognition 
systems, and e-commerce and e-payment, were discussed in North Korea (Park, 
2020). A discussion of such issues suggests that IT development in North Korea is 
not much different from that taking place at the global level.* However, the actual 
users of such IT are highly limited to a privileged few, comprising about 5 per cent 
of the country's entire population (Bruce, 2012: 2). In other words, use of the 
internet as well as the intranet in North Korea is strictly limited to a very small 
share of the populace. 

The regime's advancement of IT and its push towards a digital economy are 
aimed at gaining greater strategic control of the population, for instance, by using 
big data methods (Hayes, Bruce and Mardon, 2011). At the same time, as mentioned 
earlier, the regime is trying to promote an e-commerce and e-payment system. 
Seemingly, this is because the ‘origin and destination of these online transactions 
can be difficult to trace' (Bartlett, 2020). The demand for science and technology 
development is also linked to the opportunities in cyberspace for further evasion 
of sanctions (Park, 2022). An increasing number of illegal cyber fundraising cases 
linked to North Korean cyberattacks have been observed. In 2018, it was reported 
that an estimated USD 15-200 million in bitcoin was created and sold, and turned 
into hard currency (Ward, 2018). 

The problem here is not only the evasion of sanctions but also the regime’s 
use of illicitly gained cybercurrency for weapons development. Also, the lack 
of enforceable laws against cybercrime has resulted in the North Korean regime 
having digital financial autonomy. Neither the hackers nor the regime is likely to be 
punished for their cybercrimes any time soon. For example, in a case that involved 
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North Korean hackers attempting to steal USD 1.3 billion in cryptocurrency, 
three North Korean officers known to be working in the Reconnaissance General 
Bureau, the North Korean military intelligence hacking group, were charged in 
a United States (US) court (The Guardian, 2021). However, only a US expert, 
Virgil Griffith, was actually sentenced to prison—for more than five years—for his 
alleged involvement in helping North Korea evade sanctions with cryptocurrency 
in April 2022 (BBC, 2022). It was only in 2022 that the Australian government 
announced a plan to introduce cyber security laws (see Fildes, 2022). The United 
Kingdom published its new foreign policy document in 2021, which mentions its 
aim to become a leader in global cyber regulation and its existing cyber security 
hub (see HM Government, 2021); however, it is unclear when and how global 
cyber regulation will begin to take effect. North Korea's ongoing transformation 
into a digital economy, along with its cyber activities, seems to have become a new 
challenge for the international community. 


Marketisation Reconsidered 


As seen, marketisation has brought about changes and greater autonomy in North 
Korean society. While aware that markets could become a potential threat to 
it, the regime could not crack down on the emerging system entirely. A few 
measures were imposed to balance and restrict the market power, but the regime 
also allowed the emergence of a dual system of official and unofficial economies 
because the shadow (or unofficial) economy sustained the country while the 
government could not perform its supposed function in the national economy. The 
digital economy with mobile phones then reinforced this existing self-survival 
system. At the same time, the development of ICT has made the regime stronger 
militarily as a new mode of sanctions evasion in the form of internet hacking 
and illicit cybercurrency has evolved to fund the regime's nuclear programme 
development. In other words, sanctions evasion methods have transformed from 
the physical to the virtual. 

It is hard to find evidence in existing studies of any significant impact that 
sanctions have had on the North Korean economy, except for increasing sacrifices 
at the citizen level. North Korea already had a dysfunctional state economy in 
the 1980s, even before multilateral sanctions were imposed. Past heavy reliance 
on the Soviets hampered the state's planned production and distribution system 
for its people when the Soviet Union collapsed, with natural disasters worsening 
economic conditions in the 1990s. In any case, North Korea's trade was not highly 
dependent on international markets, and it did not receive any significant amount 
of official development assistance (ODA) or development aid support from others. 
Thus, considering that the people of North Korea had not been the beneficiaries 
of massive ODA or dynamic international trade relations, sanctions have not had 
much impact on the North Korean economy. Economic hardship and self-survival 
already prevailed and had long been the norm in people's lives. 

In this context, some would argue that a greater information influx would 
be more effective than sanctions in bringing about regime change in the case 
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of North Korea. The digital economy has not only favoured the regime but has 
also contributed to societal changes to some extent. With the development of 
ICT and the digital economy with mobile phones, the gap between political 
information and external information has led to people changing within a shadow 
society. More mobile phones are allowed, and there is greater access to foreign 
information and culture. A culture of resistance at the individual level has been 
seeded against the government’s restrictions and suppression in the course of the 
jangmadang's survival. While the state tries to oppress citizens, the citizens too 
have become assertive in maintaining their self-survival system. But then why 
has there not been a massive uprising in North Korean society yet, as observed 
in other countries? With the recent COVID-19 lockdown, the government is 
believed to have imposed further restrictions on society as well as on markets. 
Once the economic and social systems are changed, they are irreversible. It 
would thus be reasonable to expect a stronger rebellious movement in North 
Korean society against the regime. 

However, it is highly unlikely that we will see a popular uprising in North 
Korea in the near future. If we consider the Arab Spring, for example, and consider 
what we observed there and what is missing in the case of North Korea, we see 
that gaining more information may be necessary but not sufficient to give rise to 
activism. People should be able to creatively and freely share their opinions based 
on the information in the public sphere. During the Arab Spring in 2011, people 
utilised social media as a tool with their mobile phones. The use of social media, 
along with the use of mobile phones, made it possible for people to exchange ideas 
and opinions, leading to an online campaign by activists. More importantly, those 
who were empowered (as leaders who converted ideas and opinions into actions) 
were at the core of the movement (Goldin, 2013). In North Korea, we now know 
that there are a growing number of internet-savvy youth; however, they are not 
free to use hashtags or to criticise the government. Public frustration has been 
cloaked rather than widely or openly shared. The politics of fear still works. As 
mentioned earlier, while mobile communication has benefitted both the economy 
and society, IT development has also created a new generation of surveillance 
system. Moreover, the structure of society and relations between the authority 
and newly created rich groups have contributed to the unlikelihood of a strong 
societal movement for regime change in North Korea. In relation to this, the next 
chapter navigates civil society in North Korea and analyses how the conditions for 
(possible) collective action against the government are different for North Koreans 
and unlike those for people in other countries. 


Notes 


1 The creation of terms such as servicha can be considered a result of the cultural influx 
into North Korea from foreign countries. Combining English (‘service’) and Korean 
(cha, meaning car) is not common in North Korea. Many North Korean defectors 
arriving in South Korea tend to say that one of the most difficult adjustments for them is 
acclimatising to the adoption of foreign vocabulary into South Korean expressions. For 
instance, the word ‘lift’ (or ‘elevator’ in American English) is written as sengganggi in 
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the Korean alphabet (Hangul) in official South Korean documents, but South Koreans 
use the word ‘elevator’, as it sounds, in daily verbal conversations or unofficial writings. 
Ice-cream is called ‘ice-cream’, as it sounds, in South Korea and is also written as 
‘ice-cream’ in Hangul. However, in North Korea, ice-cream is called ureum-bosung-i, 
meaning ice junk or paste. South Koreans do not use the expression bosung-i but gomul 
instead. Currently, the South Korean Ministry of Unification provides a comparison 
table for South and North Korean vocabularies and expressions on its website (https:// 
unibook.unikorea.go.kr/data/dictionary). While the two Koreas share the same language, 
the development of certain vocabularies and expressions has varied since the Korean 
War. 

2 https://www.northkoreatech.org/. 

https://www.38north.org/. 

4 In this context, for North Korea, ‘access to the internet’ can be more about expanding 
the regime's propaganda and the Kim family's cult of personality to wider audiences at 
the global level. Nowadays, it is not uncommon to find accounts with fake individual 
names that are run by, or include the participation of, the North Korean authority, not 
only on Twitter and Facebook but also on YouTube. For example, while there are quite a 
few Twitter accounts under the name and photo of either Kim Jong-un or Kim Yo-jong, 
the YouTube channel ‘Echo of Truth’, run by vlogger ‘Un A’, is quite popular as she 
presents clips in English and other languages, and has been one of the most known 
propaganda media backed by the North Korean government. In a Facebook group called 
‘North Korea Study Group’, a member by the name of ‘Kim So Ho’ frequently posts 
information about and photos of ongoing activities in North Korea, mostly in North 
Korean syntaxes but sometimes in English, along with Korean texts. In this case, the 
name ‘Kim So Ho’ can be a fake, which is unlikely to be a real name of the person who 
posts messages in this group. 
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4 Street-Level Bureaucrats and 
Cloaked Society 


It is not uncommon to think of North Korea as a country without civil society due 
to the regime’s strong repressive strategy against its people. One could argue that 
the absence of civil society in North Korea is mostly due to the prevailing legacy 
of Confucianism in North Korean society at large. Like other East Asian societies, 
North Korean society is governed by Confucian values, and the thinking goes that 
ordinary people are thus hesitant to challenge the state (Cotton, 1991; Park, 2009). 
However, this latter account needs to be reassessed in view of the case of, for 
example, South Korea. Confucian values are embedded in South Korean society 
as well, yet civil society movements have occurred throughout the democratisation 
process there. Thus, civil society’s absence in North Korea is not down to its 
culture of Confucianism but has more to do with the regime’s structure and the 
lack of freedom in the country. In this sense, the situation in North Korea could be 
better compared to cases of civil society formation in post-communist Central and 
Eastern European (CEE) countries, as the legacy of the old communist culture is 
similarly embedded in North Korea. However, as discussed in this chapter, there 
were waves of civil society mobilisation in CEE countries in the wake of the Soviet 
Union’s collapse because an enabling environment for civil society movements 
had been created in these countries, which was not observed in North Korea. 
Moreover, the case of North Korea is somewhat different from the South 
Korean case and the CEE cases as the environment is not enabling for ordinary 
people to develop adequate civil society or to organise mass protests capable of 
challenging the regime. There have been numerous opposition movements in areas 
such as Hamhung, Chongjin, Hoeryong, and Musan in North Korea. ‘Disorganised 
resistance against the system’s restrictions’ has become the norm for North Koreans 
(Baek, 2016: 224). However, the incidents tend to be easily dismissed as they are 
‘sporadic, spontaneous, and chaotic, rather than well organised’ (Park, 2009: 35). 
They have occurred on a very small scale due to food shortages or repression of the 
markets rather than due to political reasons. As seen in the previous chapter, there 
was public resistance against the 2009 currency reform. However, although the 
public discontent led to the government abandoning the reform, it did not take the 
form of mass protest or turn into a social movement that, for example, demanded 
freedom of trade. The resistance came more from those who had plenty of money 
as well as a certain amount of power to influence the government. During the 
marketisation process, for instance, the labour force itself reconciled with reality 
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and with the bureaucracy by providing the 8*3 deposit rather than organising 
collective action or unionising (see Chapter 3). 

With this in mind, this chapter navigates why the discontent has tended to remain 
small scale, localised, and/or unorganised, and has not led to an upsurge in collective 
action in North Korea. It further looks at why it is difficult to create an enabling 
environment for civil society in this country. The chapter thus seeks the reason for the 
absence of civil society and/or a mass anti-regime movement even when people seem 
to be more empowered to influence the government's policy changes than before 
the marketisation period. In doing so, the chapter examines the existing literature on 
civil society to provide a better understanding of the term and to assess what might 
constitute a civil movement against the regime, including an enabling environment 
for mass protest, through a brief case analysis of CEE countries. The chapter then 
analyses changes in North Korean society and identifies the factors hindering North 
Korean civil society from becoming ‘the cradle of change from the bottom’. 


Understanding Civil Society 


For the most part, people understand civil society to mean different political or 
social interest groups, or even more narrowly, to be equal in meaning to either 
civil society organisations (CSOs) or non-governmental organisations (NGOs). 
However, civil society extends beyond this simplistic understanding. Academics 
such as Edwards (2020), for instance, categorise civil society as a part of society, as 
a kind of society, and as an arena of social norms, while scholars like Spurk (2010) 
look at civil society either as a sector or as an intermediate sphere. More commonly, 
civil society tends to be viewed as institutions, associations, organisations, voices, 
or movements of people voluntarily participating in the public sphere. The concept 
of civil society that we use today is heavily influenced by Western European 
thought and the so-called liberal or neo-liberal tradition. It is noteworthy that 
*cultural exchange' between West and East influenced the thinking of CEE civil 
society (Mastnak, 2005: 327), even though the Western approach was not that 
important in CEE countries at the time that civil society emerged there. 

The contemporary definition of civil society can be understood to rest on two 
main pillars. First, civil society is an important part of democracy and carries out 
a political role as it facilitates the participation of citizens in democracy, including 
through the exercise of free voting rights. In Western Europe, the origins of the 
democratic character of civil society can be found in the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries. While civil society was considered part of the state in the 18th century, it 
emerged as a concept in contrast to the state in the late 18th and early 19th centuries 
as the power of political groups in civil society challenged European monarchies. 
In this process, the autonomy of the public political sphere was observed. Then, 
in the late 19th century, parliamentary democracy came into being based on 
political parties that worked as a contesting power against the state, which has 
since developed into the contemporary form of civil society (Bernhard, 1993). In 
comparison, the evolution of civil society in the context of democracy occurred 
somewhat differently in CEE countries. 
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In CEE countries, for instance, in Poland and Czechoslovakia, dissidence (or 
opposition to communism) emerged in the late 1970s, and dissident revisionists 
were boosted into the role of resistance groups within civil society against the state 
(Bernhard, 1993; Mastnak, 2005). The 'state-civil society distinction’ was created by 
activities aiming to recreate an ‘independent life of society’ and to do so ‘from below’ 
(Mastnak, 2005: 333). In this way, civil society existed to challenge the bureaucratic 
regime in order to restore the political balance of power, but it did not challenge 
the state itself. In the case of Latin American social movements in the 1980s, in 
comparison, civil society played the role of a ‘parallel democracy’ or ‘organic 
grassroots mechanism’ that engaged with the state (May, 2005: 3). In the case of CEE 
countries, civil society was ‘equated with democracy per se’, with it ‘becoming both 
the aim and the all-embracing actor of the democratic struggle’ (Mastnak, 2005: 334). 
In this sense, it can be said that civil society worked as ‘the cradle of democracy’, as 
Purdue (2007: 1) has noted, in the transformation of CEE countries. 

Most scholars argue that in the post-Soviet countries, political parties or forum 
politics functioned as the opposition against communism when civil society did not yet 
exist, and civil society was then gradually constructed along with the democratisation 
process (Miller and Klobucar, 2005; Taras, 2005). However, the fact is that the 
mobilisation of civil society had already been observed in these countries with the 
pulling down of the Berlin Wall in 1989, led by people from the grassroots (Taras, 
2005), confirming the pre-existence of a culture of civil society in these countries. 
Also, in Hungary, during the 1980s, a new social movement—a new type of political 
activity—led the participation of about 1,000 people in influencing the existing 
social-political environment towards transformation (Visegrády, 1992). As Foa and 
Ekiert (2017: 419) have argued, ‘vigorous public spheres and active civil society 
organisations’ were already in place in CEE countries. The transition to democracy 
in post-communist societies was possible due to civil society mobilisation and civil 
society resistance activities. Also, there was a wave of civil society revolutions in the 
region, triggered by Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev’s policies of glasnost (openness) 
and perestroika (restructuring) (Park, 2009; Visegrady, 1992). The role of civil society 
was important in dismantling communism in the CEE region, and as Mastnak (2005: 
324) states, this holds the ‘key to understanding recent Eastern European history’. 

Second, civil society can be seen as an ‘intermediary sphere between family, state, 
and market’, and thus, as a ‘sphere of social interactions situated between economy 
and state’ (Zamruzzaman, 2019: 3). This means that civil society can be seen as 
a ‘product of the nation-state and capitalism’, mediating social life and the market 
economy (Edwards, 2020: 2). The notion of civil society or ‘the people’ encourages 
the ‘development of a civic consciousness or democratic ethos’ (May, 2005: 3). In 
this regard, structuralists argue that economic crises and reforms, such as market 
liberalisation leading from a socialist to a capitalist system, can result in political 
pluralism, the emergence of civil society, and thus regime change (Park, 2009). 

However, this does not mean that civil society has separate political and economic 
aspects. As Giner (1995: 304—305) explains, civil society is a ‘historically evolved 
sphere of individual rights, freedoms and voluntary associations’ with the market 
as its structural feature. Civil society is different from the political and economic 
spheres. Rather, it is an intermediate sphere as it interacts with the state in both 
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the political and economic spheres (Spurk, 2010). It is human nature to pursue 
good society and to reflect private life into the public sphere. However, this does 
not imply that all social or public realms can automatically mean civil society. 
Civil society contains collective public communications or social interactions and 
requires the collective and voluntary participation of individual members based on 
individual freedom guaranteed by the state. 

While the types, numbers, and intensity levels were different, the outcomes 
were similar in all the CEE countries as a classical party state system was rapidly 
transformed into a democratic party system. Communist parties were removed from 
power, state institutions and constitutions were restructured, and parliaments and 
governments were redesigned in the democratisation process (Ekiert and Kubik, 
1998). However, it is also noteworthy that there was a recurring chain reaction in 
these so-called non-democratic countries as the waves of civil mobilisation were 
followed by demobilisation, organisational atrophy, and passivity (Foa and Ekiert, 
2017). In other words, civil society revolution or rapid civil society mobilisation 
itself does not guarantee sustainability. Thus, the gradual cultural development of 
civil society is required. More importantly, it was observed, for instance, in the case 
of Slovenia, that ‘those who had taken possession of the old power apparatus and 
organised themselves in political parties, did not need to pose as the embodiment 
of civil society’ (Mastnak, 2005: 349). 

In the case of North Korea, the political system does not constitute forum 
politics nor a multi-party system. North Korea is distinguished by its strong one- 
party system. Recent marketisation has instilled some hope of change among 
those who see the potential for people’s resistance in it. As seen in the previous 
chapter, the North Korean economy has adopted a capitalist free market system to 
some extent. However, even though this free market system exists in North Korea, 
the entire economy is under state control. For example, certain products, such as 
foreign media content, are still not free to trade. The “power of the individual to 
spread information and mobilise others for change’, which made the Arab Spring 
possible in 2011 (Goldin, 2013: 140), does not seem to be an immediate possibility 
in the case of North Korea. In light of this, the following discussion focuses on 
why, paying particular attention to the intermediary sphere between state, market, 
and family (people, and thus, society) with the marketisation process having been 
believed to be a trigger for critical changes in North Korea. 


State, Market, and Society in North Korea 


In North Korea, information is controlled and reframed by the regime. The information 
supply chain is monopolised by the government, and propaganda and the cult of 
personality have become the norm in media, films, and even children’s animation. 
Before marketisation, North Koreans were completely blocked by the state from 
obtaining information from the outside, but the situation has been gradually changing. 
People are becoming more aware of the gap between the situation inside North Korea 
and the world outside. As analysed in the previous chapter, a shadow culture has been 
created from the shadow economy. Smuggled foreign culture is gradually becoming 
North Koreans’ own culture. A culture of distrust in state propaganda has also been 
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created. Not only market actors but also political elites have begun to enjoy foreign 
videos and music. As people become aware of the cultural dynamics in foreign media 
and are able to compare them to the messages repeated by the state’s propaganda, 
they emulate foreign cultural status (see Anguelov, 2019). Owing to marketisation, 
people now have more access to external information and culture. More and more 
people are realising the dissonance between what the state tells them and what reality 
is like (Baek, 2016). As Cha and Collins (2018) argue, ‘a latent civil society could be 
emerging around these markets as citizens share information, commerce, and further 
promote growing autonomy of livelihood through these markets’ by using advanced 
communication technology, such as mobile phones. To some extent, North Korea has 
shown itself to be on a similar pathway to that which the CEE countries experienced 
in their transition to democracy. 

Many news articles, publications, experts, and defector discussions describe 
this phenomenon in North Korea as ‘revolutionary’. Cultural clashes have been 
happening in people’s minds not only inside North Korea but also outside the North 
Korean regime’s territory. Even though the government controls access to the 
internet, workers dispatched to other countries by the government have access to it, 
including to YouTube channels (Kim-M, 2021). An online platform like YouTube 
has become an avenue to learn about ideological differences and political systems 
in more detail (Kim, 2022). People come to know more, for example, about life in 
South Korea, and thus, try to mimic the South Korean lifestyle. As noted by Baek 
(2016), society is gradually transforming from being a closed space through access to 
underground information. However, according to one of the workers sent abroad by 
the regime, entertainment such as K-drama remains just a method of entertainment, 
and thus, does not dramatically change the mindset of people (Kim, 2022). 

Accordingly, it is questionable whether the ‘hidden revolution’ can become 
an actual revolution. In other words, the changes do not seem to contribute to the 
enabling environment for mass movement in state-market-family (people and 
society) relations, especially in the context of the state's capacity to communicate 
with its people and society. One could argue that this is because only a small 
segment of the population has been a beneficiary of technological developments, 
such as mobile phone communications, and thus, the changes wrought by the related 
information dissemination and cultural influx have not embraced the entire citizenry. 
As shown previously, those who enjoy mobile communications or physical mobility 
comprise less than 20 per cent of the entire population, and most of them have 
privileged political and/or economic positions in society. Even though mobile phones 
are now used in 100 cities and towns, compared to 2009 when they were only used in 
Pyongyang (Kim-S, 2021), the information influx is still limited to some provinces 
(Lee, 2012). As Yeo (2020) argues, the changes observed through marketisation are 
mostly limited to Pyongyang and the border regions between China and North Korea. 
Most rural areas in North Korea are still under the state's heavy control and are thus 
not a threat to the regime's stability. Likewise, the change is limited to only certain 
population groups. As a matter of fact, more than 50 per cent of defectors are from 
the middle and rich economic classes, which are mostly donju groups (Kim, 2017: 
98). Thus, the regime is concerned about the spread of a disobedient mindset among 
the elites and youth because they will eventually become the new generation of the 
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party (for example, see Lee-J, 2021), or possible civil society movement leaders who 
can enlighten the rest of the ordinary populace. As discussed in Chapter 3, the young 
generation is less loyal to the government and could be completely different from the 
existing generation, which had to undergo a stricter ideology education programme. 
Thus, in April 2021, Kim Jong-un sent a letter to the Youth League aiming to ‘root 
out anti-socialist and non-socialist practices, and improve ideological education’ 
(Lim, 2021). To create more youth-friendly conditions, he also changed the name of 
the youth league from Kimilsungist-Kimjongilist Youth League to Socialist Patriotic 
Youth League at its 10th congress. 


Box 4.1 Kim Jong-un’s State Media and Digital Effects: A Case of 
‘Top Gun’ 


Source: Korea Central TV, 2022! 
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At the same time, Kim Jong-un is trying to capture people's minds? by adopting 
a so-called Western style so that state media can ‘entertain’ people while still 
distributing propaganda. For example, as seen in Box 4.1, Kim Jong-un was 
recently featured on state TV as if he were part of Top Gun, a Hollywood film, 
through the use of slow and fast motion digital effects, while he was introducing 
an intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) test. The government is also trying to 
develop new modalities of ideology education, such as patriotism-based mobile 
games, for the technology-savvy generation that is less interested in state ideology 
and in public media such as newspapers or TV news (Yoon, 2020: 1492). The 
government has not only made Rodong Sinmun (the North Korean state newspaper) 
available on mobile phones but it is also feeding people with propaganda through 
a free short message service (SMS) to mobile phone subscribers while blocking 
internet access and international calls. 

While using new technology to introduce edutainment and a more westernised 
approach to try and grab public attention for the regime's military development, 
Kim Jong-un also uses old propaganda methods, such as public lectures, to reach 
those without full access to new technology. While new technology tends to be 
used by a limited population in North Korea, most users of the smuggled content 
are reportedly people in rural areas where censorship tends to be less, who are 
accessing the content not necessarily with mobile phones but with older technology 
(Anguelov, 2019). Even though the mobile communication revolution is helping 
to bring about certain changes in North Korea, traditional styles of communication 
havenot gone away. This is why some NGOs andactivists based outside North Korea 
send out leaflets and use radio broadcast programmes (for example, see Daily NK, 
2015). For this reason, the government continues to put pressure on the information 
sphere in a conventional style. An example of the use of such propaganda is the 
public lecture titled ‘Eliminating All Kinds of Impure Publications That Harm Our 
Ideas, Our System, and Our Destiny', which was delivered to people in the Sino- 
North Korean border region (Mun, 2021). 

Here, the reason why the North Korean regime has become more alert to the 
recent information influx from South Korea seems to have to do with the higher 
level of cultural absorption owing to a shared language. Cultural assimilation can 
happen much faster than it did in CEE countries because North Koreans share their 
language with South Koreans. In the case of CEE countries, during the transition 
period, people mostly obtained Hollywood blockbusters, which were in a language 
different from their own. In comparison, North Koreans do not need to struggle 
with a language barrier when listening to or watching K-pop, K-drama, or K-films, 
although there are some differences in expressions and vocabularies in the shared 
language (see also Chapter 3). Since the division of the Korean peninsula, the 
two Koreas have developed along different orthographic routes. While both use 
Hangul—the Korean alphabet—their sound and spelling systems have become 
differentiated (Chang, 2020). This makes verbal expressions somewhat different, 
but it does not prevent South and North Koreans from understanding each other. 
For ordinary Koreans, the dissimilarity is more like speaking in different dialects. 
It is said that for some South Koreans, the North Korean ‘dialect’ is easier to 
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understand than the dialect of Jeju Island, which is in the very south of the Korean 
peninsula. Thus, North Koreans do not need to try to understand the language 
played through popular media, but they can literally soak up the culture as it is their 
language, except for certain expressions and vocabularies such as ice-cream and 
elevator (see Chapter 3). For example, the word oppa—meaning older brother—is 
used not only for siblings or in families but also among friends in South Korea. 
The same is now used by North Koreans, although they are meant to call each 
other dongmu—meaning comrade. It is evident that South Korean expressions 
that do not exist in North Korean have become prevalent in North Korean society, 
with state media officially warning people against using South Korean slang (for 
example, see BBC, 2021). 

In the meantime, the surveillance system to slow down the spread of information 
has also evolved, reflecting the mobile communication revolution and information 
and communications technology (ICT) advancement. While mobile communication 
and ICT developments have created a so-called smartphone era, they have also 
become a double-edged sword for North Koreans. Mobile phone technology and the 
digital economy—discussed in the previous chapter—have helped the expansion of 
markets and provided a solution to mobility barriers, but they also function as new 
modes of surveillance. The regime often censors the use of mobile phones through 
measures such as jamming wireless signals at the border and monitoring phone 
conversations, conducted by the State Security Department (or the Ministry of 
Social Security in a recent structure). The government promotes mobile phones in 
which the SD card slot has been blocked during production. Spyware is preloaded 
onto mobile phones to monitor conversations through the mobile network (Kim, 
2014; Kim-S, 2021). The North Korean government reportedly monitors voice 
calls, text messages, fax messages, web logs, file transfers, and email messages 
(Williams, 2021). In the defector survey conducted by Choi (2021: 32-33), all 
respondents said they had not shared important or sensitive issues over a mobile 
phone but only engaged in ordinary conversation as they had known that their 
phone calls were monitored by the authority. Also, domestic communication 
and active dissemination of information through the mobile network have been 
very limited, mostly remaining at the level of a brief communication due to the 
high cost that ordinary people, except traders, cannot afford (Kim, 2014; Yoon, 
2020). Moreover, the authority has established a new surveillance agency that 
specialises in monitoring anti-socialist activities (Lee-C, 2021). The government’s 
surveillance strategy does not allow ordinary North Koreans access to the internet. 
Even privileged groups have only limited access to the state intranet, and not the 
internet, as discussed in Chapter 3. 

Due to the mass surveillance of varied communication methods, such as text 
messages and hashtags which are critical methods of sharing information and 
mobilising civil society as they were during the Arab Spring, cannot be utilised in 
North Korea, as mentioned earlier. Facebook or Twitter access is unimaginable. As 
the theory holds, a critical requirement for civil society is free public communication 
or social interaction, but this does not exist in North Korea. As discussed earlier, 
CEE countries experienced the domino effects of an opening-up movement that 
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started with Gorbachev’s glasnost and perestroika policies. It is highly unlikely 
for North Koreans to be influenced by external events in a way that can similarly 
ignite civic movements in the country, not only due to the blocked information 
inflows from outside into North Korea but also due to the poor conditions for social 
network sharing. The global K-wave (or Hallyu) has arrived in North Korea, but 
not K-pop standom (at least not yet). While cyberspace platforms have provided 
opportunities for people around the world to communicate with each other, thereby 
enabling them to contribute to social and political activism in place (Alsford, 2022), 
this is not the case in North Korea. It is still very unlikely to find North Korean 
youth not attending a mass parade in Kim Il-sung Square as part of a boycott of 
Kim Jong-un that has been organised based on communication through TikTok 
or Twitter hashtags. This is because possession of knowledge is not automatically 
followed by action. 

The unlikelihood of this happening is not only because such apps (Twitter, 
TikTok, and the like) are blocked in North Korea but also because ordinary North 
Koreans do not have freedom of mobility (including to ‘not attend’). Civil society 
requires the collective and voluntary participation of its individual members; 
however, due to the limits on mobility, North Koreans cannot participate properly 
in collective voluntary action in the public sphere. The ban on mobility also has 
an impact on the ability of people to engage in social interactions. This further 
hinders information exchange between regions. Even though some mobility is 
tolerated for logistics, such as for the servicha system (see Chapter 3), it is still 
limited (or illegally allowed through bribery). Travel is difficult not only within 
the country. For ordinary North Koreans, it is impossible to travel abroad. Only 
government officials under training programmes and those workers who work 
on government-associated projects are allowed to go abroad. Those who travel 
abroad are under very strict restrictions on what they can and cannot do in foreign 
countries. Furthermore, to ensure their loyalty to the regime, some members of 
their immediate family—mostly children—must remain behind in North Korea. 
Government officials, meanwhile, do not normally mix with ordinary citizens due 
to the songbun system (North Korea’s social classification system as presented in 
Chapter 3). 

Owing to a culture of surveillance, people do not enjoy freedom of expression. 
The daily lives of North Koreans have been under constant government scrutiny 
since the birth of the country. The ‘owners’ of the state—for example, the Kim 
family and elite groups—engender people’s attitudes and behaviours, including 
the way they speak in public. For example, so-called chochik saenghwal— 
meaning organisational life—has become a unique feature of North Korean 
society, comparable to other Soviet or Leninist approaches to organisational life. 
North Korea’s organisational life is a ‘highly formalised array of surveillance and 
indoctrination practices that are conducted within a set of networks’ controlled by 
the regime (Lankov, Kwak and Cho, 2012: 194). This organisational life allows 
the regime to operate a peer surveillance system covering the entirety of residential 
and work spheres. 
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The organisational life of North Koreans starts with membership of the Chosun 
Sonyeondan or Chosun Children’s Union. Some of us may have seen photos of 
North Korean boys and girls wearing red ties around their necks. This is typical of 
members of Chosun Sonyeondan. Boys and girls aged between seven and 13 belong 
to Chosun Sonyeondan, usually becoming members between their second and third 
year of elementary school. Once the children enter middle school, they become 
members of the Socialist Patriotic Youth League. The entire structure is like that 
of the military (Kang, 2005; Kim, 2018). Then, if the songbun allows, or there are 
other reasons for it, some become members of the Chosun Rodongdang or Korean 
Workers’ Party (KWP). The rest join either the Union of Agricultural Workers 
of Korea or the General Federation of Trade Unions of Korea. Housewives who 
have not been allocated to specific workplaces become members of the Socialist 
Women’s Union of Korea (Kim, 2018). While unions are typically an important 
CSO in democratic systems, those in North Korea provide ideology education, 
impose loyalty to the regime, and function as a surveillance system, thereby 
repressing the creation of democratic CSOs in North Korea. 

In addition, everyone in North Korea is included in a local inminban—a peer 
surveillance system that exists in every residential neighbourhood. /nminban 
leaders not only serve as agents of state control but also have a role in the 
performance of basic state functions, such as government surveys, distribution, 
and labour mobilisation, as well as in ensuring attendance at public lectures. For 
example, when the July 2002 economic reform was implemented (see Chapter 3), 
inminban leaders, not government officials, conducted the census survey for the 
government (Kim, 2018). Simply put, the surveillance system is just another part 
of people's lives in North Korea, which makes it difficult for them to get away from 
it to any appreciable extent. 

In this way, existing ideological indoctrination still prevails in people's minds. 
Coupled with coercive punishment and the politics of fear, the minds of ordinary 
people are easily shaped and brainwashed into Juche ideology. Jucheism (a unique 
North Korean ideology created by Kim Il-sung) has come to be at the core of 
people's thoughts and behaviours through mandatory 1deology education, along 
with propaganda activities. The education system teaches people that loyalty to the 
Kim family is a virtue of their life while not allowing them to learn concepts like 
human rights or civil society. North Koreans do not fully understand the concept of 
human rights. In a survey conducted by the Christian Solidarity Worldwide (2018: 
22), about 50 per cent of defector respondents answered that they had heard of the 
term ‘human rights’, but only 10 per cent responded that they fully understood 
the term: among them, 21 per cent had heard the term from foreign media; 
50 per cent had heard it from friends, family members, neighbours, or colleagues; 
and 23 per cent from government sources, with some government sources, in turn, 
having heard it in the context of the international community's criticism of human 
rights violations in North Korea. 

Moreover, there is a lack of awareness in society that people can change the way 
the system works. North Koreans may rebel in a small group against individual 
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agents of state authority, such as street-level bureaucrats, but not against the 
regime’s system itself. According to Yoon (2016: 181), the North Korean regime 
has strategically imposed a politics of fear in order to unite society in the absence 
of state legitimacy and has used societal oppression and physical punishment to 
restrain the inner solidarity of the labour force. In this process, the working class 
has become ‘atomised’, losing the capacity to gather and exercise political power 
against the government. In other words, the forced mindset of workers, imposed 
through the politics of fear and ideology, has shrunk even the mere possibility of 
trade unionism. Also, the existing songbun system embedded in people’s minds 
has played the role of a self-suppressing mechanism in North Korean society. 
For example, the defector interview carried out by Kim (2018: 160) shows 
that discrimination by the upper class towards the lower classes within society 
is considered natural, and thus, acceptable in people’s minds. Even those who 
were discriminated within the songbun system thought it was nothing wrong. 
Discrimination in daily life is simply the norm in North Korean society and 
individuals are thus either eager not to lose their societal status or eager to obtain 
better status in society. Changing the regime is not in their immediate interests, and 
people do not want to risk what might come next after a dismantling of the existing 
system in its entirety. 

For this reason, people choose to cope with the existing mechanism between 
the market and the state. Here, the state for ordinary people does not mean top- 
level decision-makers, but rather the bureaucrats who implement policy at the 
street level. For instance, Kwon (2020) explains that the democratisation process 
pushed forward by the middle class in other societies is not to be expected in the 
case of North Korea due to the donju’s cooperation with authority. This book 
echoes this view and expands the argument: it is more about the street-level 
bureaucrats who actually implement top-down policies and can exercise their 
discretion. Rather than resist against the state, people choose to bribe officials 
who can turn a blind eye to their ‘misdeeds’. At the same time, borrowing from 
Hastings’ (2016: 104—105) culture of entrepreneurialism argument, government 
officials, who tend to be paid insufficiently, have found a substitute for their 
economic hardship in the market. They themselves have become a part of the 
market and demand bribes from the market. This can be confirmed by a more 
recent study by Carothers (2022: 147): ‘marketisation made corruption more 
beneficial to the regime both as a source of revenue and as an escape valve for 
public discontent’. According to Yoon (2021), this can be better understood as 
a societal self-survival system rather than as typical corruption in a somewhat 
complex manner because, in North Korea, bribery is ironically allowed in 
socialist values and not entirely excluded. As the state cannot provide rations 
nor compensate for labour, bribery fills the gap, and it is thus not considered 
corruption. In contemporary North Korea, not only is the culture of bribery 
utilised to resolve immediate economic and social issues, but it is also based 
on societal understanding of the isolation and hardship caused by international 
sanctions. In other words, a skewed form of solidarity has been created in North 
Korean society through the adoption of an evolving culture of bribery. 
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Also, even though changes have been observed in North Korea, this has been 
through the lens of defectors who escaped by bribing street-level bureaucrats. 
The earlier generation of defectors comprises those who left the country due to 
economic reasons related to the famine. It was, more or less, a case of forced 
defection by the situation or the economic environment in order to survive. 
However, the later generation of defectors has tended to willingly leave the country 
to find greater economic freedom, which involves financial costs. Within North 
Korean neighbourhoods, while inminban leaders are supposed to report any anti- 
regime activities to agents of the Ministry of Social Security (former State Security 
Department), they are now among those who accept bribes from residents (Draudt, 
2020). Inminban leaders can be a political power group in the system, occupying 
a space between the state and its citizens, only when they (mostly women) have 
financial power (or if their spouses hold political power in the party). Therefore, 
they tend to increase their financial power by collecting money from residents in the 
form of bribes. The 8*3 deposit (see Chapter 3) is also used in inminban territory to 
avoid forced labour mobilisation (Kim, 2018). At the individual level, people bribe 
using different means. Moreover, while paying a high rate of commission to donju 
at igwanjib (see Chapter 3), defectors-to-be also bribe bureaucrats. North Koreans 
choose to seek and create reconciliation with the street-level bureaucrats rather 
than to resist against the regime: ‘the authority set out restrictive policy, then the 
residents come up with countermeasures’ (Kim, 2018: 220). 

In this sense, bribery at the street level has become an inducement from the family 
(people and society), through the market, to the state—or society’s countermeasure 
against state control. As bribery can be committed only by those with financial 
capacity, the unforeseen layers of social power have created and been thickened by 
an amalgam of corrupt bureaucrats and the wealthy class. Thus, markets have not 
become completely independent of the state (David-West, 2013), and donju play 
the role of a veiling layer between the top and the bottom of the market system. 
As anew class situated between the authority and citizens, donju—including those 
who have financial capacity—enjoy privileges in society, and they do not seem 
willing to give up this privileged status easily. They do not want to leave North 
Korea as they know how to make money in the existing system and can even hire 
others as their handmaidens because they can pay for it (Kim, 2018). They might 
only decide to defect because their system of bribery did not work in their favour. 
Unless the state attempts to dismantle this new ‘class’ in society, it will not rebel 
but work as a buffer zone to keep the balance among state, market, and family 
(people and society). Donju have learned how to work in concert with the authority 
and how to use the power of money in the political system, and thus, they do not 
have strong motivation to change the system. As bribers, donju and some who can 
collect money through remittances have been able to seize political power in the 
bureaucracy at some level (for example, by having restrictions waived or escaping 
punishment). They also control the market with their financial power. Unless this 
new class cooperates with the very bottom level of society and/or associates with 
political elite leaders as a whole, and organises ‘civil society’ against the regime’s 
misconduct, a mass social movement is unlikely to occur in North Korea. 
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Cloaked by Economic Elites 


Marketisation was established in the shadow economy, and resistance to minimise 
the regime’s market power remains in the shadows. Those responsible for 
‘imposing’ regulations at the street level are willing to take bribes from businesses 
as they themselves are suffering due to the broken state supply system. The 
culture of bribery has thus become their own survival system in the government. 
Meanwhile, for citizens, rather than create a collision between the state and the 
market, bribery of the street-level bureaucracy provides an exit from the central 
government’s surveillance system. Thus, forbidden activities are informally 
acceptable. While the state controls markets, the markets rule over society, and also 
the state vice versa. The authority is indirectly forced to continue to leverage and 
balance between market autonomy and state restrictions. In this context, the role of 
the newly created economically powerful class in the social classification system— 
for instance, donju—has created another layer within society. Donju keep changes 
to a minimum by balancing state control and market autonomy at the individual 
level rather than gathering as a powerful collective force against the state. 

This is because people (and thus society) do not know ‘how to’ become an 
empowered civil society. Having knowledge and acting on that knowledge are 
two distinct things (Kim-S, 2021). Having information may have successfully 
helped people realise that the current government system is not adequate for them. 
However, they do not know how to challenge it. Even though people have developed 
innovative ways to hide illegal activities and improper expressions from the country’s 
surveillance system, they have not reached the point of boycotting the authority. 
Rather, they use doublespeak to share risky information so that such disobedience 
activities remain a secret within society (see Chapter 3). While we might be able 
to observe how soft power is slowly ‘winning the hearts and minds’ of North 
Koreans—to borrow Nye’s (2008) expression here—this has not yet translated into 
mass activism. Resistance occurs at the individual level rather than collectively, and 
the failure of other individuals to join in has resulted in each case of resistance losing 
its bargaining power (Szalontai and Choi, 2014). Thus, the society is not sufficiently 
empowered to become a ‘civil society’ for a democratic transition to occur through 
the marketisation process. People would rather defect than collectively rebel. 

Also, society itself is segmented into different layers of the class system. In the 
case of social movements, the elites or the educated are typically the ones who can 
bravely challenge the system and lead resistance to it. However, in North Korea, 
the elites fear the regime or want to remain within their comfort zone. They do not 
understand how people in other segments of society live, they do not even think 
to cooperate with them for further changes, and they do not want to lose their 
privileges. There is knowledge and there are potential actions that can be taken, 
but there is no connection between ‘leaders’ and ‘followers’ as yet. The existence 
of donju and economic disparity blocks potential actions and has even worsened 
in society. Communication between the core and the periphery is blocked by a 
semi-periphery group—an alliance of street-level bureaucrats and a newly created 
middle-income class, including donju. 
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Hence, this book defines this phenomenon as the creation of a ‘cloaked society’ 
by street-level bureaucrats and donju—tepresenting a middle-income class—who 
have become rent-seeking economic elites. In other words, the explanation for 
the absence of civil society can be found in the cloaking of society, driven by 
the existing social classification system and the emerging alliance between street- 
level authority and donju. This cloaked society of North Korea is illustrated in 
Figure 4.1. 

This chapter argues that the creation of a cloaked society can be attributed to the 
bribery between those with financial resources and street-level bureaucrats, which 
has covered the citizenry with a new semi-peripheral layer. With marketisation, 
ordinary people established a self-survival system, while a new class group managed 
to find a way to wedge and hedge between the market’s autonomy and the authority’s 
power. The push and pull between the regime and the market resulted in a buffer zone 
composed of the street-level bureaucracy and those with financial power. According 
to Lee (2021), it is clear that North Korean society has experienced changes emerging 
from the marketisation process and we may thus witness an uprising in the future. 
However, based on a reinterpretation of marketisation in the context of the state’s 
inevitable interaction with it, the findings of this research study suggest that the 
culture of bribery, coupled with the existing social class system, is a critical obstacle 
making it difficult for society to move forward. Marketisation did not empower 
ordinary citizens but empowered economic elites who are not likely to welcome a 
change to the social structure. The youth are imitating external cultures, like South 
Korean culture, but this has not linked with the social movement against the regime. 


Core 
(Political Elites) 


Economic Elites 
(Street-Level Bureaucrats & Middle-Income Class) 


(Upper Common People) 


——— Wavering ------------ 


(Lower Common People) 
Cloaked 


Society 


Hostile 
(People at the Bottom) 


Figure 4.1 New Social Classification in Post-Marketisation North Korea. 


Source: Author's own compilation. 
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Those in the Youth League, whose minds Kim Jong-un is worried about keeping 
away from foreign media, are also those who are privileged in the songbun system. 

All in all, the economic elites or the young generation may be capable of 
‘influencing the values and behaviour of the majority’ (Lankov et al., 2012: 210), 
but that influence does not reach other classes in society. The economic elites and 
the youth do not even share common interests. Those who have so far resisted 
against the regime’s new restrictions on markets have done so not because they 
disagree with the existing political system, but because they are unhappy or 
unsatisfied with the authority’s interference in the expansion of their economic 
power. The millennials and Gen Z are not interested in becoming party members; 
rather, they want to enjoy the newness of alien cultures. They enjoy popular culture 
from other countries and become aggrieved if their access to external information 
is prohibited. However, as long as both groups can still wedge and hedge, they 
will not easily challenge the existing system due to the way in which they have 
been nurtured by state propaganda. In any case, those who have been abroad are 
also those who have benefited from the regime (Park, 2009). If they, who have 
been abroad, are not intellectuals or workers sent by the government, then they 
are mostly associated with street-level bureaucrats through bribery. The existing 
culture of ‘selfness’ to survive among individuals placed between the market and 
the regime makes it hard to see the rise of collectively organised civil society in 
North Korea. Dissent against the human rights violations suffered by the majority 
remain muttered. 

As Dukalskis (2016) concludes, North Korea may see a gradual change in the 
landscape of its political economy, but not a sudden upsurge in citizen protests. 
Moreover, as long as the middle layer of the social system, created by collusion 
between the authority and financially well-resourced citizens, is not challenged 
by the state, resilience to change will become stronger and the bottom billion will 
remain left behind in a cloaked society. In the end, resilience is created not only 
by the state’s adaptation to change but also by the unity of rent-seeking economic 
elites. Marketisation has resulted in the unexpected consequences of enclosure and 
striving for the right of exclusion by dominant market actors. As the marketisation 
process in North Korea was unique when compared to the process in capitalist 
societies, the right to property did not result from income generation, but rather 
from the exclusive possession of property (Min, 2002: 170). 

The COVID-19 lockdown seems to have created a new opportunity for the 
Kim regime to experiment with rebalancing the state, market, and economic 
elites (not people or society). The remittances from which the economic elites 
benefitted have dramatically decreased. Defection routes, which were one of 
the most effective methods for resolving the predicament of those who lost their 
financial power to the authority, have been blocked. The entire economic situation 
has worsened. Opportunities to enjoy foreign media through smuggling have 
been suspended. However, it is not certain whether the absolute isolation of the 
country will restructure the dynamics between the state and the market, and the 
wedging and hedging of the economic elites. For example, in March 2022, prior 
to re-opening the borders, the central government seemed to be investigating the 
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alliance of street-level bureaucrats and donju as a precautionary countermeasure 
against a resurgence of the influx of information through smuggling. Also, a new 
phenomenon has been observed with central government officials, not just those 
at the street level, beginning to request bribes (Mun, 2022). Judging by the length 
of time that allowed the creation of the alliance between street-level bureaucrats 
and donju, the fact that the existing marketisation process cannot be reversed, and 
the fact that the government is concerned about and trying to dismantle wealthy 
businesses, it seems that this phenomenon is likely to continue in North Korea once 
the COVID-19 border restrictions are lifted. 

Whether ordinary citizens will eventually be able to break through the ‘ceiling’ 
of the cloaked society as time goes by remains in question. This, in turn, makes 
it more important for information and cultural influxes to be ‘accompanied by’ or 
‘associated with’ human exchanges such as in the form of communication with aid 
workers so that people can develop capacity for ‘action’ by learning. This does not 
mean using aid as a tool for ‘winning the hearts and minds’ of society (see Coyne 
and Williamson, 2015: 118); rather, it is about ‘capacity building’ and creating an 
‘enabling environment’ for a culture of civil society. As seen, CEE countries already 
had a culture of civil society before changes occurred. The expansion of the culture 
of civil society in those countries was endowed with external aid. Western donors 
provided ODA directly to local CSOs and NGOs in the context of democratic 
consolidation, civil society development, and capacity building (Fagan, 2006). 

Therefore, it is necessary for the international community to explore and prepare 
for the time when external aid is allowed to resume in North Korea. As long as 
people do not voluntarily take collective action in North Korea, structural change 
in society will not be realised. Seeking a way for development aid to support an 
enabling environment for civil society and civil society capacity building can 
be a practical alternative to the repetitive security-first-over-nuclear-programme 
rhetoric of today. In regard to this, the next chapter examines the international 
aid regime for North Korea in the past and assesses what was done and what was 
missed with regard to developing the capacity of civil society in North Korea. 


Notes 


1 For those who do not have access to Korea Central TV archives, see The Guardian 
(2022). 

2 As we have seen in the 2022 Russia—Ukraine case, ordinary people exposed to Russian 
state propaganda through the media strongly believe that the Russian invasion of 
Ukraine is not a war. In one instance, a Ukrainian woman called her mother, who was 
in Moscow, and explained how Putin’s war started, but the mother did not believe her 
own daughter even though the daughter sent her a video clip showing scenes of the war. 
The mother remained firm in her belief that the information on Russian state-controlled 
media platforms was true (Korenyuk and Goodman, 2022). This is but one example 
showing how strongly state propaganda and the personality cult of a leader can be 
persistent in the minds of people even when they have access to outside information and 
the internet, free communication, and use of mobile phones. Putin’s war is legitimate in 
Russian minds as the country’s propaganda is still effective. North Koreans have far less 
freedom than Russians to access information, mobile phones, and the internet. 
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5 International Aid and Uncloaking 
Society 


In almost all cases, Western aid pushed civil society forward in Central and Eastern 
European (CEE) countries during the democratic transition period, including by 
improving the transparency and accountability of both state and civil society 
(Mandel, 2001). International aid contributed to the expansion of market-associated 
changes for civil society empowerment. For example, after the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, United States (US) development assistance to Ukraine was more 
focused on political, economic, and social restructuring than on economic growth 
and humanitarian relief. In this way, aid supported an enabling environment for 
institutional capacity building, empowerment, and the sustainability of civil society 
(Pishchikova, 2007). In other words, by supporting the capacity development of 
the state, international aid can also provide an opportunity for building up the 
capacity of civil society. The role of aid can thus become critical in the context of 
state capacity development. However, in this regard, little research has been done 
in the case of North Korea. In addition, full consideration has not been given to 
how development aid could support North Korean citizens as agents for regime 
change. The reason for this is rather simple: the country is under sanctions. Under 
the pretext of the prolonged sanctions on the country, scholarship has tended to 
ignore the argument on the need for development aid to North Korea, especially to 
its cloaked society. Studies dealing with aid issues in North Korea are very limited. 

As seen in the previous chapter, it is doubtful whether ordinary citizens can 
voluntarily organise a powerful resistance against the regime. While sanctions 
have not been effective in bringing about behavioural change in the Kim regime, 
civil society cannot contribute to bringing this about either due to its ignorance 
of systemic changes. Economic elites—the middle-income class and street-level 
bureaucrats—are seemingly the most likely and feasible kingmakers in North 
Korea, if they want to bring about structural changes at all. If not, the impetus 
for regime change could be found among elite groups in the party system—for 
example, political elites—who could lead members from the different layers of 
society in the songbun system. However, they do not seem to have any incentives 
for regime change. Even if external aid were to be provided to improve lives and 
livelihoods, it would most likely be concentrated on the economic and political 
elites, without fully reaching the end beneficiaries who actually need aid in society. 

According to Cartier-Bresson (2012: 501), ‘the behaviour of elites is both the 
problem and the solution’ for successful aid programmes. This can be interpreted 
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to mean that the elites who lead a country or society should be accountable for 
external aid. Otherwise, aid will not become a contributor to actual socio-political- 
economic development, but rather deepen inequality due to its failure to provide 
an equal and fair supply of public goods. Therefore, it is critical to create a culture 
of accountability within the state system that expects equal distribution of public 
goods by developing state capacity (Lim, 2021b). The argument for accountability 
is not limited to development aid, but applies to all kinds of assistance, including 
humanitarian aid. At the same time, the role of civil society is important in 
preventing further corruption and widening the gap in society, and for aid to 
have positive consequences. Furthermore, aid can become an important engine 
for building and enhancing a culture of accountability and institutional capacity 
through carrying out monitoring and evaluation. 

This chapter thus assesses how aid has been provided to North Korea, by 
examining whether aid provision had any impact on society and on state capacity 
development and whether aid monitoring influenced the culture of accountability 
and communication between the government and citizens. To that end, the chapter 
begins with a brief overview of aid mechanisms, before discussing what has been 
done and what has been missed, and what needs to be considered to bring about 
change in North Korea. 


Understanding International Aid Mechanisms 


Bilateral aid, especially in the form of official development assistance (ODA), 
means aid from one government to another, while multilateral aid is provided by 
international organisations (IOs), such as the United Nations (UN), and multilateral 
development banks (MDBs), such as the World Bank or the Asian Development 
Bank, to a recipient government. In general, the funds from IOs or MDBs are 
composed of individual government contributions, a pooled or basket budget, or 
multi-donor trust funds. That is, for example, when bilateral aid flows from high- 
income countries (HICs) to low-income countries (LICs), HIC donors disburse 
their ODA budgets indirectly to LICs, through IOs or MDBs, with or without 
earmarking sectors or development projects. If bilateral donors earmark their 
aid contributions to IOs or MDBs for specific purposes, we call it multi-bi aid. 
Normally, UN bodies provide grant aid, while MDBs execute loan aid, along with 
arelatively lower amount of grant aid, to developing countries. Bilateral aid donors 
provide both grant and loan aid. 

Grant aid can play a very effective role as ‘seed’ financing, contributing to the 
development of state capacity for the economic take-off of a country, including 
through soft infrastructure development by means of technical cooperation 
and policy development consultations, among other things. Loan aid can boost 
economic growth and industrialisation processes on a larger scale through hard 
infrastructure development, such as highway or dam construction. For example, 
after the Korean War, South Korea was a war-torn fragile state, but its economy 
took off with early industrialisation benefitting from the vast influx of international 
aid into the country (Lim, 202 1a). The case of South Korea illustrates an interesting 
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developmental pathway as the aid that it received in the initial stage of development 
was mainly grant aid, which met the nation’s need for institutional capacity 
building (soft infrastructure), including education and industrial human resource 
development. In and after the economic take-off stage, South Korea received 
more concessional loans (loan aid) than grant aid to which its hard infrastructure 
development can be attributed. This example shows the importance of grant aid 
in the early stage of economic development, especially for recipient countries— 
including fragile states—that do not have debt repayment capability, while loan 
aid becomes more critical for development projects on a larger scale once the state 
has greater capacity for industrialisation in later stages. At the same time, a state’s 
absorptive capacity should be considered in aid management. The capacity to repay 
debt on aid loans is equally important. 

Both bilateral and multilateral donors channel their aid through civil society 
organisations (CSOs), including non-governmental organisations (NGOs). NGOs 
not only mobilise resources for their budgets through donations, but they also 
implement humanitarian and development projects financed by aid donors—both 
governments and IOs. Contributions to NGOs in the Global South reportedly 
exceed the amount of UN aid. About 13 per cent of development aid and almost 
50 per cent of humanitarian aid, excluding food aid, have been distributed or 
implemented by NGOs. If we include food aid, more than half of the world’s 
humanitarian aid has been provided by NGOs to developing countries (Duffield, 
2014: 53). More recently, philanthropists and business entities have also become 
participants in development projects and programmes in developing countries, 
joining governments and IOs in the format of blended finance to maximise impact. 

Here, it is necessary to note the difference between development aid and 
humanitarian aid. In situations such as conflict and immediate post-conflict 
states, humanitarian aid in the form of emergency relief typically arrives first. 
Humanitarian aid is also provided in the aftermath of natural disasters, such as 
tsunamis and floods. As it is intended to serve as emergency relief, humanitarian 
assistance normally remains at a ‘minimum’ level during the specific crisis period. 
According to the UN Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs (UN 
OCHA), ‘humanitarian actions often aim to build resilience at the community 
level’ (OCHA, 2011: 5). Thus, humanitarian assistance tends to be limited to 
food, medicine, water, and sanitation sectors as grant aid, while development aid 
projects and programmes vary as in both grant and loan aid. Yet, this does not 
necessarily mean that the absolute amount of humanitarian relief is small, but that 
it is relatively smaller than the amount of development aid, especially loan aid. This 
means that humanitarian aid is not normally provided on a sufficiently large scale 
to help states build up the required state institutional capacity or escape the trap of 
extreme poverty. This, in turn, indicates that humanitarian aid is usually targeted at 
emergent incidents. Thus, it does not contribute to development per se. Meanwhile, 
development aid targets institutional capacity building and industrialisation 
processes, which can lead to sustainable development and a resilient society in 
developing countries. In a nutshell, the role of development assistance lies in state 
capacity development, linked to long-term socio-political-economic development 
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and resilience to climate change-related natural disaster shocks, while the role of 
humanitarian aid receives greater emphasis in the prevention of civilian casualties 
during crises. 

Humanitarian assistance is mostly provided due to an ethical obligation, and 
thus remains limited to providing minimum capacity building as it is *guided by the 
core principles of humanity, impartiality, neutrality, and independence’ (Cartier- 
Bresson, 2012: 501; OCHA, 2011: 4). Accordingly, it tends to be detached from 
donors’ motivations for providing ODA. The distribution of ODA, which normally 
comes with conditions or purposeful reasons, cannot be understood apart from 
donors’ national interests (Lancaster, 2007; Lim, 2019), with some exceptions. For 
example, like-minded Nordic countries tend to provide more altruistic aid than 
other donors. For this reason, it is unlikely for a single donor country to provide 
a massive amount of aid to a single recipient country as a form of humanitarian 
assistance without conditions. This is why some criticise the motivation of, and 
national interests behind, bilateral aid and instead argue that multilateral aid is 
more effective in humanitarian aid as well as development aid discourses. The 
reason why some researchers, such as Milner and Tingley (2013), imply that 
multilateral aid is more poverty driven than bilateral aid can be understood in the 
context of donor motivations and national interests. However, this chapter does not 
intend to compare the effectiveness of bilateral and multilateral aid, as it is not the 
focus of the analysis here. 

Because humanitarian aid plays the role of an immediate response to urgent 
situations, such as natural disasters, it normally does not become a vehicle for a 
country’s development (OECD, 2018: 11). However, this does not completely limit 
the role of humanitarian aid. Rather, it is crucial to link ‘relief and development’ 
in a way that overcomes the humanitarian crisis and achieves development (JICA, 
2017; Macrae and Harmer, 2004). With hindsight, we can see South Korea as 
a case of good practice of linking humanitarian aid to development assistance. 
Emergency relief funding in response to the post-war crisis was expanded to 
development assistance from donors to which the country’s economic take-off can 
be attributed. In the South Korean case, it is clear that grant aid was poured into the 
country at the starting stage of the aid regime, which was changed to loan aid in 
later stages with rapid industrialisation (Lim, 2021a). However, its sister country, 
North Korea, has been the opposite case in terms of linking humanitarian aid to 
development assistance into which this chapter looks in more detail. 


Aid Regime for North Korea 
Russia (Soviet Union) and China 


External financial support to North Korea began with the Soviet Union providing 
loan aid. Building upon the existing infrastructure that had been established by 
the Japanese during the colonial period, North Korea was able to jump-start its 
economic growth with the support of the Soviet loan aid. When the Korean War 
broke out, other communist countries also began providing aid—both grant and 
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loan aid—to North Korea, as seen in Table 5.1. Then, in the post-war period, North 
Korea became heavily reliant on Soviet aid, which later changed to a dependency 
on Chinese aid. 

Here, it is noteworthy that there are some data discrepancies in the scholarship as 
early aid flows into North Korea were not officially consolidated at the international 
level or in open access sources. As a result, some variation in the figures have been 
observed, as presented in Tables 5.1 and 5.2. The segregation of time in the two 
tables is not identical, and this leaves some room for variance or assumption in 
the absence of exact figures in statistics. Table 5.1 shows that the Soviet Union 
provided USD 515 million in grant aid between 1950 and 1960 (ten years). 
Meanwhile, according to Table 5.2, USD 325 million in grant aid was provided by 
the Soviets between 1953 and 1960 (seven years). Based on the difference between 
the figures in the two tables, and without access to raw data from (now) Russia 
or North Korea, we can only assume that Soviet grant aid support to North Korea 
amounted to USD 190 million between 1950 and 1952 (during the Korean War). 
The situation is not much different in the case of Chinese aid to North Korea during 
this period. 

Having said that, it may be necessary to investigate the data sources further 
to reduce any misinterpretations or discrepancies. Although sources are included 
for the data contained in the two tables in the original works, they show the data 
to be second-hand rather than raw data. In other words, we know that the data in 
Table 5.1 was published in 1986 by the Statistics of North Korean Economy of 
the South Korean National Unification Board, the predecessor of the Ministry of 
Unification, and that the data in Table 5.2 was presented in 1996 by the Korea 
Development Institute (KDI) North Korean Economic Indicators. However, we do 
not know how the raw data was collected. Here, for greater accuracy, this chapter 
attempts to locate the original data sources for both the South Korean National 
Unification Board’s Statistics of North Korean Economy and the KDI North 
Korean Economic Indicators. 

While it was not feasible to interview the officials who produced the datasets, 
it was possible to find a published interview with the KDI Office of North Korean 
Economic Studies in 2020 (see Lee and Cho, 2021). According to this interview, 
the National Unification Board collected quasi-statistics and data from available 
sources, such as official North Korean statements and media reports, and compiled 
and published them as its statistics on North Korea. Around the time of the Soviet 
collapse in the late 1980s and early 1990s, the South Korean government became 
more attentive to capturing information about economic conditions in North Korea. 
Accordingly, the KDI Office of North Korean Economic Studies was founded. 
Not only the National Unification Board but also other agencies such as the Bank 
of Korea (BOK) and the Korea Trade-Investment Promotion Agency (KOTRA) 
began to produce regular statistical data on North Korea. Since then, BOK has 
published yearly estimates of the North Korean gross national income (GNI) 
growth rate, while KOTRA has gathered mirror data from North Korea’s trade 
partners, such as China. The Rural Development Administration (RDA) also began 
to systematically collect data on North Korea’s grain production and supply to 
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produce an annual estimate of grain production in North Korea. Similar efforts 
were made by other agencies in South Korea, including the KDI, with Statistics 
Korea publishing Major Statistics Indicators of North Korea yearly based on the 
data gathered and analysed by various agencies. These are the main South Korean 
data sources on North Korea that we use today (Lee and Cho, 2021). Other sources 
include statistics produced by IOs and MDBs. 

In addition to bilateral aid, as shown in Table 5.3, there was technical cooperation 
with North Korea, which cannot be measured in exact numbers. Here, it is unclear 
whether there are any overlaps across the different datasets. It is also not obvious 
whether the assistance that North Korea received in the health sector from the Soviet 
Union, China, and other Soviet bloc countries has been included in the existing 
records. For example, between 1945 and 1958, while China provided Chinese 
medicines, the Soviet Union and allied countries provided assistance in varied forms, 
such as vaccine distribution, health sector policy advice, and medical education, as 
well as the establishment of a Soviet Red Cross hospital and the development of 
a pharmaceutical factory, infectious disease research institute, and so on. Some of 
the assistance was described as technical assistance, which was mostly knowledge 
transfer, while other assistance took the form of medical surgeries and treatment 
directly carried out by medical teams dispatched from those countries to North Korea 
(see Kim and Moon, 2019). However, it is unclear whether these activities are fully 
reflected in the datasets and statistics found in existing research. 

Like Russia, China is not a member of the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development’s (OECD) Development Assistance Committee 
(DAC), which is a group of ODA providers. Neither is an OECD member yet. 
Thus, it is not only the early aid data but also recent assistance data for North Korea 
that has not been recorded officially in a consolidated manner in an international 
statistical system such as the OECD ODA Creditor Reporting System (CRS). All 
DAC member countries provide data on ODA and other official flows (OOF), 


Table 5.3 Non-Financial Term Bilateral Aid to North Korea Before the 1990s (USD Millions) 


Technical Assistance or In-Kinds 
(not measurable in financial terms) 


Russia (Soviet Union) Training programs (North Koreans going to Russia) 
Military equipment 
Oil 
Technicians (more than 5,000) 

China Volunteers 

East Germany 350 engineers and technicians 

East European Countries in all Training programmes (North Koreans going to East 
European countries) 

Czech Buses 

Albania Asphalt 

Mongolia Horses (10,000) 


Source: Author's own compilation based on Seth, 2018: 70—71 & 165. 
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including export credits, to the CRS. Especially in the case of China, it is only 
relatively recently that the Chinese government has started to officially share its 
development aid allocation. Before 2011, Beijing tended to keep a veil on its aid 
distribution due to domestic concerns and tensions between the government’s lack 
of assistance to the poor within China and its aid to other countries. Also, Chinese 
aid is associated with trade cooperation, and thus, it is not easy to separate the trade 
and development assistance data in some cases. Therefore, any data on Chinese aid 
before 2011 was collected by individual research projects. However, since 2011, 
Beijing has published White Papers on ‘China’s Foreign Aid’—in 2011, 2014, 
and 2021—in English (see State Council Information Office, 2011, 2014 & 2021). 
While these three White Papers do not include detailed data segregation, they 
clearly state that China began providing foreign aid in 1950, starting with North 
Korea and Vietnam (State Council Information Office, 2011). Figure 5.1 shows 
Chinese aid to North Korea between 1995 and 2005. 

There was a time when North Korea’s economic situation was not as bad as it is 
now. Pyongyang even provided aid to countries in West Africa in the 1960s, which 
continued until the 1970s. For example, North Korea provided Juche farming 
methods to Ghana even though its own agricultural situation had already reached 
a nadir (Fahy, 2019b). But then North Korea experienced the great famine in the 
1990s, and for the first time in its history, in 1995, the North Korean government 
asked for international aid support from non-socialist countries as well as IOs. 
Between 1996 and 2001, 5.94 million tonnes of food aid were provided to North 
Korea, mostly by the US, South Korea, and Japan: the US distributed 1.7 million 
tonnes; South Korea 0.67 million tonnes; and Japan 0.81 million tonnes. In 
comparison, China disbursed 1.3 million tonnes of food aid during this period 
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Figure 5.1 Chinese Bilateral Aid to North Korea, 1995-2005 (USD Millions) 


Source: Author's own compilation based on Sóderbert, 2006: 450. 
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(Lankov, 2015: 186). If we expand the time span to include the years between 1995 
and 2012, China becomes the second largest aid donor to North Korea in the form 
of multi-bi food aid through the World Food Programme (WFP): China provided 
3.27 million tonnes; South Korea 3.31 million tonnes; and the US 2.4 million 
tonnes (Reilly, 2014: 1171). While the exact figures for China’s bilateral aid to 
North Korea are unknown, the WFP officially reported on its multi-bi aid amounts 
during this period (Reilly, 2014). 


International Organisations 


Owing to the seriousness and urgency of the situation generated by the famine, 
and in response to Pyongyang’s call for international assistance, the WFP, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), and the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) began providing food aid to North Korea. Between 1995 and 
2005, the WFP provided 4 million tonnes of food aid, equivalent to USD 1.7 billion, 
which reached more than 25 per cent of the North Korean population (Ford, 2018: 
107). The WFP disbursed around USD 300 million worth of food aid per year 
in the late 1990s. Between 1995 and 1998, more than 1 million tonnes of food 
aid was provided by humanitarian aid organisations (Hazel, 2015: 201). By 2000, 
40 per cent of the food supply in North Korea was from aid agencies (Seth, 2018: 
202). In 2003, the WFP reported that its aid to North Korea had reached 85 per cent 
of the population, especially women and children in need. An increase in primary 
school attendance from 75 per cent to 95 per cent was attributed to the successful 
distribution of biscuits in schools. This was confirmed by UNICEF stating in its 
report that food aid was delivered to the most vulnerable populations in North 
Korea between 1998 and 2002 (Ford, 2018: 110—111). 

Unfortunately, consolidated data on the humanitarian aid provided to North 
Korea early in the famine period is only available in the research done by other 
scholars as of April 2022, as some early data provided by IOs is no longer shared 
in publicly accessible websites. However, since 2000, UN OCHA has provided 
humanitarian aid statistics for North Korea through its Financial Tracking Service 
(FTS). The FTS was established in 1992, based on UN General Assembly 
resolution 46/182, and is managed by UN OCHA. The FTS statistics are fully 
downloadable from its website,’ which is regularly updated. Humanitarian aid 
flows, including flows to North Korea, from bilateral donors, IOs, NGOs, and 
other humanitarian actors are captured by the FTS based on the data submitted by 
these humanitarian actors (OCHA, 2022). Apart from this UN OCHA database, 
historical data on food aid provided to North Korea through the WFP can be 
found on the International Food Aid Information System (INTERFAIS or FAIS), 
which was discontinued in the late 2000s. Figure 5.2 depicts humanitarian aid 
flows to North Korea between 2000 and 2021. It includes all bilateral donors, IOs, 
and humanitarian NGOs. During this period, humanitarian assistance from the 
international donor community to North Korea amounted to USD 377,599,330 
at its highest and stood at USD 1,017,640 in 2021. The data includes both 
commitments and disbursements. 
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Figure 5.2 Humanitarian Aid Flows to North Korea, 2000—2021 (USD Thousands). 


Source: Author's own compilation based on OCHA FTS (Data extracted on 11 February 
2022) 


Some governments provided humanitarian aid to North Korea directly, but 
most of them disbursed their aid budgets through IOs and/or NGOs, which then 
implemented aid projects in North Korea. Before analysing the aid regime for North 
Korea in more detail, Figure 5.3 delineates aid statistics, segregated by channel, 
from the FTS. In the figure, ‘bilateral donors’ means individual governments that 
directly implemented aid projects in North Korea, while the data for multilateral 
organisations includes contributions from bilateral donor governments to IOs, 
including multi-bi aid. *NGOs' means both national and international NGOs 
and other humanitarian organisations with part-funding from bilateral donor 
governments and IOs in addition to their own budgetary resources. 


European Union 


In Europe, ODA donors, including the European Union (EU), disbursed their 
aid budgets for North Korea through the WFP's humanitarian food scheme. For 
instance, the EU provided food aid worth Euro 50 million (USD 44 million) to North 
Korea through the WFP (Ford, 2018: 238), along with aid worth Euro 344 million 
(USD 430 million) that was dispatched by the European Commission between 1995 
and 2005 (Ford, 2018: 109). While EU aid to North Korea was based on humanitarian 
assistance, mostly comprising emergency food aid, during this period, it also included 
in-kind support such as fertiliser and technical support for the agricultural and health 
sectors (Ford, 2018: 110). In addition, the EU provided energy aid to North Korea 
through the European Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) by joining the Korean 
Peninsula Energy Development Organization (KEDO) (EC, 1997). Including the 
Euratom budget, the EU provided about USD 121.4 million to KEDO for nine years 
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Figure 5.3 Humanitarian Aid to North Korea by Channel, 2000-2021 (USD Thousands). 


Source: Author’s own compilation based on OCHA FTS (Data extracted on 11 February 
2022). 


(Hautecouverture, 2020: 8). The EU was the fourth biggest bilateral donor to North 
Korea, after the US, South Korea, and China (Ford, 2018: 109). 

The EU continued to provide aid amid the nuclear crisis in 2005, giving 
Euro 10.7 million (USD 13.5 million) to the health sector (Ford, 2018: 110), and 
this continued even when UN aid agencies had to leave the country at the request 
of the North Korean government. In comparison, most others ceased providing 
aid during the nuclear crisis as discussed later (see also Chapter 2). The North 
Korean government requested aid agencies to leave by the end of 2005, but the 
EU successfully persuaded Pyongyang of the need to continue food aid already 
in place. Accordingly, the EU, along with European NGOs, continued to provide 
humanitarian assistance until 2011. The total amount that the EU provided to 
North Korea during this period was Euro 500 million (USD 630 million), with 
Euro 10 million (USD 13 million) provided in emergency aid format in 2011 (Ford, 
2018: 112). The legacy of this period still exists in the EU’s aid focus on food 
security and deforestation in North Korea. 


United States 


Including the WFP, the largest donor to UN multilateral aid for North Korea during 
this period was the US (Ford, 2018). Figure 5.4 shows US multi-bi aid to North 
Korea through the years. Between 1995 and 2010, US aid to North Korea, in the form 
of food and energy aid, amounted to over USD 1.3 billion, as shown in Table 5.4. 
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Figure 5.4 US ODA to North Korea (Disbursement) (USD Millions). 
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Source: Author's own compilation based on OECD statistics (Data extracted on 18 April 2022). 


Table 5.4 US Aid to North Korea 1995-2010 (In-kind Support and All Channels) 


(USD Millions) 
Financial Year Food Aid Energy Aid Total 
1995 = 9.50 9.50 
1996 8.30 22.00 30.30 
1997 52.40 25.00 71.40 
1998 72.90 50.00 122.90 
1999 222.10 65.10 287.20 
2000 74.30 64.40 138.70 
2001 58.07 74.90 132.97 
2002 50.40 90.50 140.90 
2003 25.48 2.30 27.78 
2004 36.30 — 36.30 
2005 5.70 n 5.70 
2006 — — — 
2007 — 45.00 45.00 
2008 93.70 131.00 224.70 
2009 5.60 15.00 20.60 
2010 2.90* — 2.90 
Total 708.15 594.70 1,302.85 


Source: Revised from Manyin and Nikitin, 2012: 224. 
*USD 2.9 million in the 2010 financial year represents a budgetary adjustment for contributions 
provided in the 2008 financial year. 
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Figure 5.5 Energy Assistance to North Korea, 2007—2009 (Tonnes). 
Source: Author's own compilation based on Manyin and Nikitin, 2012: 231. 


Energy aid was included under the 1994 Agreed Framework establishing KEDO 
between 1995 and 2003, and fuel oil and technical assistance to assist nuclear 
disarmament by North Korea under the aegis of the Six-Party Talks between 2007 
and 2009 (see Chapter 2). A small amount of medical assistance, including medical 
equipment and training, has also been provided by the US to North Korea (Manyin 
and Nikitin, 2012). However, since 2011, the US has not disbursed any aid to 
North Korea, except some exempt humanitarian assistance, due to sanctions on 
the country for its nuclear programme. (For more details about KEDO and North 
Korea's nuclear development programme, see Chapter 2.) 

Figure 5.5 depicts the energy assistance that North Korea received from the five 
other participating countries in the Six-Party Talks—the US, China, Russia, Japan, 
and South Korea—between 2007 and 2009. All five countries agreed to provide 
200,000 metric tonnes of heavy fuel oil, or its equivalent, each. However, as can be 
seen, Japan did not deliver any of its promised energy aid to North Korea during this 
period. Apart from humanitarian support, no further support was provided by Japan 
to North Korea due to increasing conflict over the abduction of Japanese citizens by 
the North Korean government and the resulting difficulty in normalising relations 
(Hughes, 2006; Lankov, 2015; Manyin and Nikitin, 2012; Sóderbert, 2006). 


Japan 


Japan did not provide aid to North Korea until the famine period in the 1990s, 
but did to South Korea, which received USD 300 million in grant aid and 
USD 200 million in loan aid from Tokyo (Lim, 2021a: 121). The Japanese 
aid to South Korea has been defined by Seoul as ‘property claim payments’ as 
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Table 5.5 Japanese Aid to North Korea During the 1990s Famine Period (Including In-kind 


Support) 
Year | Bilateral Assistance Through Multilateral Channels 
1995 | Rice 500,000 tonnes USD 500,000 (UNICEF, UNDP, WHO) 
1996 | Medical supplies USD 750,000 | USD 5,250,000 (WFP, UNICEF) 
1997 | Rice 67,000 tonnes JPY 94,000,000 (NGO) 
2000 | N/A Rice 600,000 tonnes (WFP) 
2004 | N/A USD 47,100,000 (WHO, WFP, UNICEF, WHO) 


Source: Revised from Sóderbert, 2006: 451. 


compensation for the colonial period, but it was categorised by Tokyo as economic 
cooperation (Lim, 2021a; Sóderbert, 2006). North Korea continuously demanded 
aid from Japan as compensation for colonial rule; however, Tokyo first requested 
the normalisation of relations between Japan and North Korea, and then rejected 
the claim for compensation but informed Pyongyang that it had to be in the form 
of economic cooperation (Sóderbert, 2006). When KEDO was established in 1995, 
Japan agreed to provide support to North Korea (Hughes, 2006; Sóderbert, 2006), 
which coincided with international food aid support to deal with the famine in 
North Korea. As shown in Table 5.5, Japan provided humanitarian aid to North 
Korea between 1995 and 2004. 

Japan's provisional aid support plan under KEDO was suspended when North 
Korea fired a Taepodong missile in 1998 (Sóderbert, 2006). According to Seth 
(2018: 203), the Japanese withdrawal of its aid programme was also due to lack of 
access in North Korea. Food aid was resumed after negotiations for normalising 
relations in 1999, but the relationship had to be put on hold once again between 
2001 and 2003 due to increasing tensions between the US and North Korea over the 
latter's nuclear development programme. Bilateral relations between Tokyo and 
Pyongyang improved again when the Japan-North Korea's Pyongyang Declaration 
was agreed in 2002 (Hughes, 2006; Sóderbert, 2006). Based on this improvement 
in relations, Japan provided food aid to North Korea again in 2004, as shown in 
Table 5.5. However, owing to North Korea's continuing nuclear development 
programme and to increasing conflict over the issue of abductions, Tokyo then 
imposed sanctions on Pyongyang. There is no record of Japan providing any ODA 
to North Korea in the CRS. 


South Korea 


South Korea replaced the US as the leading donor to North Korea, apart from China, 
in the late 1990s (Seth, 2018). Between 1995 and 1998, South Korea provided 
USD 316 million worth of aid to North Korea, which was more than 30 per cent of 
the total aid provided to North Korea (Ford, 2018: 107). However, it is somewhat 
unclear whether this figure included bilateral aid from South Korea to North 
Korea or whether it was calculated based on the data reported in humanitarian aid 
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records. South Korea’s bilateral aid to North Korea, with the exception of multi-bi 
aid, is not included in DAC statistics because Seoul does not report this aid as 
ODA. Under article 3 of the South Korean Constitution, North Korea is part of 
South Korea’s territory. Bearing in mind that ODA is aid from one government 
to another, South Korean aid to North Korea thus does not constitute ODA as the 
latter is not a foreign sovereignty under the South Korean Constitution. Instead, the 
South Korean Ministry of Unification provides detailed statistics on aid from South 
Korea to North Korea. Figure 5.6 shows the trends in South Korean humanitarian 
aid to North Korea. 

Like other donor countries, South Korea began providing humanitarian aid to 
North Korea in 1995. However, as shown in Figure 5.6, South Korean humanitarian 
aid to North Korea dropped to almost nil in the second year because President 
Kim Young-sam considered North Korea’s request for humanitarian assistance 
to be exaggerated. The assistance resumed and increased during the ten years of 
progressive government under President Kim Dae-jung, from 1998 to 2003, and 
President Roh Moo-hyun, from 2003 to 2008. Then, it dramatically decreased 
during the conservative governments of President Lee Myung-bak, from 2008 
to 2013, and President Park Geun-hye, from 2013 to 2017. It dropped down to 
almost nil again in 2016 and 2017 after North Korea’s fifth and sixth nuclear tests. 
In theory, South Korean aid to North Korea should have increased again under 
the progressive government of President Moon Jae-in between 2017 and 2022. 
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Figure 5.6 Trends in Humanitarian Aid from South Korea to North Korea (KRW 100 
Millions). 


Source: Author's own compilation based on Ministry of Unification dataset (Data extracted 
on 18 April 2022). 
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However, there was only a slight increase, and then almost no aid disbursement 
between 2020 and 2021 due to North Korea’s COVID-19 border closure. In the 
later period, South Korean aid to North Korea focused more on development than 
on humanitarian assistance. Figure 5.6 thus does not necessarily include the total 
amount of aid from South Korea to North Korea. However, it does include bilateral 
and multi-bi grant aid, food loan aid, and aid to NGOs implementing aid projects 
in or for North Korea. 

The South Korean government runs the Inter-Korean Cooperation Fund (IKCF) 
which provides an ODA-like fund. The IKCF was established in March 1991, 
following the passage of the Inter-Korean Cooperation Fund Act in 1990. While the 
Ministry of Unification is the governing body of the IKCF, the fund is administered 
by the Export-Import Bank of Korea (KEXIM Bank), with the government 
having commissioned KEXIM to operate the IKCF. South Korean companies and 
institutions willing to trade with North Korean businesses or to open businesses 
in North Korea can apply for grants and loans through the IKCF (KEXIM Bank, 
2022c). For instance, companies running businesses in Kaesong Industrial Park 
took loans from the IKCF, and when the industrial park closed, KEXIM dealt with 
the insurance issues of those companies based on IKCF insurance. The IKCF also 
covers cultural, academic, and athletic events if they are co-hosted by South and 
North Korea, while a part ofthe fund goes towards humanitarian aid to North Korea. 
Between 1991 and 2020, the government of South Korea spent KRW 7.71 trillion 
(about USD 5.75 billion) of the IKCF budget (KEXIM Bank, 2022b). Only about 
0.2 per cent of the IKCF was allocated to humanitarian aid to North Korea. Loans 
for KEDO were included in the IKCF budget (see KEXIM Bank, 2022a). 


Other Donors 


How other donor countries—apart from those already discussed—have provided 
aid to North Korea is not widely discussed in the literature, but the UN OCHA 
dataset presented earlier shows that countries including Switzerland, Sweden, 
Italy, and Russia have provided aid to North Korea. At the individual donor level, 
it is known that Denmark committed food aid worth USD 1 million to North Korea 
in 1996 (Tae, 2018: 100). The United Kingdom contributed about 18—20 per cent 
of the EU's humanitarian aid to North Korea around 2005, which was worth about 
GBP 2 million annually (Tae, 2018: 252). Also, Switzerland has continuously 
provided aid to North Korea, mainly through the UNICEF water, sanitation, and 
hygiene (WASH) programme, which is detailed later in this section. 

According to the existing research, and as mentioned earlier, Western countries, 
IOs, and NGOs provided international aid to North Korea for the first time in 
the country's history in 1995. However, OECD statistics show that North Korea 
received ODA from 1985. According to the data from the KDI, there were already 
aid flows from OECD countries to North Korea in the 1960s (see Kim, 2014: 431, 
table 2). Furthermore, ODA has been continuously provided to North Korea, even 
under sanctions, mostly in the form of humanitarian aid. Figure 5.7 shows the ODA 
records of OECD donors to North Korea. Although OECD statistics include ODA 
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Figure 5.7 OECD Donor ODA Flows to North Korea (USD Thousands). 
Source: Author's own compilation based on OECD statistics (Data extracted on 7 April 2022). 


data from South Korea, Figure 5.7 does not include the complete data on aid from 
South Korea to North Korea because Seoul, as mentioned earlier, does not report 
its bilateral ODA to North Korea to the OECD CRS. However, South Korean aid 
that has been channelled through international organisations is included in the 
CRS. This data also does not include Chinese data—despite China being one of 
North Korea's largest bilateral donors—as it is not an OECD member country. 
Notably, Switzerland has committed to providing aid for WASH and COVID- 
19-related nutrition programmes through UNICEF, until 2025. In addition to 
food aid, water aid has also been provided, mostly through the UNICEF WASH 
programme (Lee, 2019). Canada, South Korea, and Sweden have been the 
major donors to WASH programmes in North Korea, along with the UN Central 
Emergency Response Fund (CERF), the UNICEF Global Humanitarian Thematic 
Fund, and the Global Fund (UNICEF, 2020). Water supply facilities in North 
Korea were mostly built as part of industrialisation in the 1950s, and piped water 
supply systems were established in the 1970s; however, owing to the economic 
downturn in the 1980s, the government has not properly maintained the water 
supply system or invested in rehabilitation (Lee, 2019; UNICEF DPRK, 2022). 
The UNICEF WASH programme has been in place since 1995, but 39 per cent of 
the North Korean population still does not have access to clean water (UNICEF 
DPRK, 2022). Because ofthe COVID-19 border closure, all UNICEF international 
staff had left North Korea by December 2020, but the programme is still being 
managed by local members at the country office—for example, seconded national 
staff—with remote management by international staff. However, this has reduced 
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the capacity for activities in North Korea during the COVID-19 pandemic, even 
though access to clean water is a greater need than ever before (UNICEF DPRK, 
2020). 


Non-Governmental Organisations 


The trend in NGO assistance to North Korea is almost identical with the trends in aid 
provided by bilateral donor governments and multilateral organisations as NGOs 
are not eligible to provide aid to North Korea under international sanctions. NGOs 
began providing assistance to North Korea in 1995 at the same time as governments 
began disbursing humanitarian aid during the famine period. For instance, as the 
government of Denmark provided food aid to North Korea in 1996, Danish NGOs, 
such as the Danish Red Cross and Caritas Denmark, also provided food assistance 
(see Tae, 2018: 102). The trend of NGO aid following government aid to North 
Korea can be confirmed with the example of South Korea (see Figure 5.6). The 
full numerical picture of NGO aid to North Korea is not available; however, some 
useful comparisons can be found in the existing research. For example, in terms of 
humanitarian assistance, as a group, South Korean NGOs provided more food aid 
to North Korea than other groups of NGOs between 1996 and 2001. During this 
period, South Korean NGOs provided between 262,747 and 292,289 tonnes of food 
aid to North Korea, accounting for 48.8 per cent of all NGO food aid to the country. 
In comparison, European NGOs sent 261,065 tonnes of food aid (48.4 per cent), 
while US NGOs provided between 12,024 and 13,024 tonnes (2.4 per cent) and 
Japanese NGOs distributed 2,095 tonnes (0.4 per cent), according to data from the 
WEP (Flake, 2003: 23 & 36). 


Aid Management and State Capacity in North Korea 


As shown in Figures 5.3 and 5.6, international humanitarian aid to North Korea 
began to decrease sharply after 2002, with aid from South Korea the exception 
(see Figure 5.6). In 2002, multiple donors made political decisions against the 
North Korean regime, as mentioned earlier. This also coincided with the increasing 
attention on Afghanistan. Only 50 per cent of the target amount of 61,100 tonnes 
of food aid reached North Korea because of this situation (Kondro, 2002). Amid 
this decrease in humanitarian assistance, in 2005, the North Korean government 
announced that it no longer wanted humanitarian support while the country was 
still in need of aid. Instead, it requested development aid and technical assistance 
(Ford, 2018). As mentioned earlier, humanitarian aid is not designed to contribute 
to socio-economic changes at the macro level in a country's development pathway; 
rather, it plays the role of addressing urgent situations resulting, for example, 
from natural disasters. Accordingly, the North Korean government announced 
that it no longer needed humanitarian assistance, pointing to improved harvests, 
and that it now wanted development assistance. However, the actual reason for 
this request had less to do with the North Korean regime's desire to implement 
economic development projects but more to do with its concern about the foreign 
information influx reaching ordinary citizens (Lankov, 2015). Seemingly, the 
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authority knew that no international development aid would be forthcoming due 
to increasing conflict over security issues. It also seemingly knew that the South 
Korean progressive government would become its saviour. On the donor side, 
there was hesitancy to provide development aid due to concern about the lack of 
transparency and accountability in place. Eventually, most international aid to 
North Korea was stopped in 2005. In the case of South Korea, aid to North Korea 
decreased, starting in 2008 when the conservative government of President Lee 
Myung-bak took office. 

Among the donor community, there was increasing suspicion that aid to North 
Korea was not being used to meet the people’s needs but was being provided to and 
used for the armed forces (Fahy, 2019b; Seth, 2018). Tae Yong-ho—the former 
North Korean diplomat who defected from the North Korean embassy in London 
to South Korea—noted in his testimonial book that Danish cheese intended for 
children was sent to military camps as a present from Kim Jong-il in the 1990s. 
Denmark sent 3,200 tonnes of feta cheese to North Korea—worth USD 33 million 
including shipment—which had been originally intended for Iran but was then 
blocked from being sent there by EU sanctions (Tae, 2018: 117-118 & 123). Also, 
general distribution did not equally reach all parts of the country. For instance, 
the most common form of aid that was provided, food aid from the WFP, tended 
to stay in the west of the country while remaining lacking on the east coast due to 
restrictions placed by the North Korean government (Fahy, 2019a; Seth, 2018). 
This was due, in part, to the basic conditions for distribution logistics. For example, 
roads, energy supplies, and basic resources for aid delivery were reportedly 
problematic, and delays were thus inevitable. However, the uneven distribution was 
also due to the government's tactic of distributing food to those who showed loyalty 
to the regime, and not to those in need, in order to maintain people's allegiance to 
the regime (Fahy, 2019a; Ford, 2018). Upon realising this, NGOs such as Care 
International, Oxfam, Action Against Hunger, Doctors Without Borders (Médecins 
Sans Frontiéres), and Doctors of the World ceased the programmes they had been 
implementing in North Korea (Fahy, 2019a; Ford, 2018). 

It was difficult for aid workers to reach deep into the country to rural places 
not only due to the poor transport infrastructure but also due to the high level of 
restrictions imposed by the North Korean government, which sought to control 
aid workers in order to limit the influx of information from them to people at 
the grassroots. Korean-speaking personnel were not allowed in international aid 
teams, and aid workers were prohibited from learning the Korean language (Fahy, 
2019b; Ford, 2018; Seth, 2018). This then caused confusion in translation and 
interpretation (Fahy, 2019a & 2019b; Seth, 2018). In other words, the North Korean 
government made the assessment that greater engagement by foreigners in the 
country endangered national security, and thus, demanded that aid agencies leave 
the country, except those with ongoing projects, under the pretext of its request 
for development aid. The situation was not much different for NGOs. When the 
UNICEF, WFP, and EU teams were not allowed to access the north-eastern part of 
North Korea to examine children's nutrition status, NGOs like the Red Cross were 
also not able to enter those provinces (Fahy, 20192). 
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Another issue was observed beyond the country. Aid agencies provided financial 
support to North Korean embassies abroad intending to cover the costs of domestic 
distribution. However, this was not spent as planned, but used to cover the costs 
of running the embassies as the North Korean government could not afford these 
costs due to its economic difficulties (Tae, 2018). As Haggard and Noland (2017) 
explain, trust did not exist from the beginning and was absent throughout the 
period that the food aid programme was implemented in the 1990s. Furthermore, 
rice from Japan and South Korea was reportedly resold in the market (Seth, 2018). 
On one occasion, North Korea even demanded that South Korea should provide 
the aid in unmarked rice bags (Fahy, 2019a). Admittedly, the reselling of goods 
provided by donors is not an uncommon practice among aid recipients when there 
is a weak culture of accountability and transparency. Earlier on, accountability was 
not a common concept at the international level either. In many African countries, 
for example, untagged medicines, with the donor aid agencies’ logos on them, 
were easily observed being resold in local pharmacies or markets, despite having 
been provided for free as part of grant aid packages by the donor organisations. 
However, the distinguishing feature of the North Korean case was that limited 
physical accessibility to places within the country made it difficult to confirm the 
end beneficiaries of aid. 

Due to the lack of access to data and official information, aid workers were 
limited in terms of not only having accurate baseline surveys but also conducting 
monitoring and evaluation of their programmes. This made it difficult for them to 
measure the effectiveness of their aid programmes. In 1998, UNICEF, the WFP, 
and the European Commission were able to assess the nutrition status in North 
Korea and reported that about 60 per cent of children were suffering from chronic 
malnutrition while about 15 per cent were severely malnourished (Fahy, 2019a: 
50; Smith, 2015: 205). The WFP reported that children were at risk of death from 
malnutrition in some areas of North Korea in 1997 (Smith, 2015: 205). A joint 
assessment by the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) and the WFP was 
also conducted and it found that 2.1 million children and 500,000 pregnant women 
were suffering from starvation (Ford, 2018: 107). However, these were not accurate 
statistics as the organisations were not allowed to assess the entire population of 
children. For example, the north-eastern provinces of North Korea were known 
to be the worst affected by the famine as most people living there belonged to the 
lower level of the songbun system, with access to 200—300 per cent less food than 
those belonging to higher songbun levels. The assessment team was only allowed 
partial access to these provinces, and only after Tun Myat, a senior WFP official, 
warned the North Korean government that they could stop the programme. Some 
aid workers’ recollections of their experiences in North Korea from this period 
were based on these partial observations of lived reality, without access to about 
15 per cent of the population (Fahy, 2019a: 51). 

Yet, it is not impossible to negotiate for monitoring aid projects in North 
Korea. Indeed, the North Korean government accepted, to some extent, the donor 
community's request for monitoring in order to receive humanitarian aid to deal 
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with food shortages in 2011, following floods in 2010. Specifically, Pyongyang 
accepted field-based observation by the WFP prior to the delivery of food aid this 
time (Dong, 2011). According to the former US special envoy for North Korean 
human right issues, Ambassador Robert King, he and his North Korean counterpart 
‘reached an agreement that satisfied US requirements but was also acceptable to 
the North Korean government’ in terms of US legal requirements for assessing and 
monitoring assistance between 2011 and 2012. However, all this was halted due to 
the leadership change in North Korea (King, 2018). Therefore, concerns about aid 
distribution and accountability could be mitigated through negotiation. 

When natural disaster hit again in 2017, the UN committed USD 6 million 
in support of drought-affected North Korea and conducted a USD 111 million 
campaign to deal with the country’s food insecurity a year later (Ford, 2018: 
233), despite the heavy sanctions imposed against Pyongyang. However, the plan 
had to be halted due to North Korea’s COVID-19 border closure. Even before 
the COVID-19 lockdown by the North Korean government, humanitarian aid and 
education activities permitted under UN sanctions had already been blocked. For 
example, no US aid workers were allowed to travel to North Korea due to the 
2017 US sanctions. Exemptions were given, but only in very rare cases, and even 
then, the exemption process was very slow (King, 2018). The US travel ban was in 
place and then the COVID-19 border closure began at the beginning of 2020. Only 
9 per cent of the required aid was disbursed in 2018 (UN, 2018). Also, even in the 
case of exemptions granted by the US, monitoring activity was not included in the 
exemption list, and thus, no monitoring trips could be made (Zadeh-Cumming and 
Harris, 2020). 

In 2018, North Korea was reported to be in need of USD 111 million in 
humanitarian aid for about 6 million vulnerable civilians, while 50 per cent of 
children in the country’s rural areas were without access to safe drinking water 
and about 30 per cent of children under five were stunted (King, 2018; UN, 2018). 
Critical medicines were severely lacking. For example, in 2018, in one hospital in 
North Korea, there were 140 patients with tuberculosis but only 40 of them could 
be treated due to the lack of medicine (King, 2018). These were the ‘unintended 
consequences of the sanctions’ (UN, 2018). In addition, even though humanitarian 
aid could have been continued, as pointed out earlier, it would have provided a very 
minimal level of support in the form of ad hoc measures. If USD 111 million— 
possibly more—was the amount required for urgent basic needs, such as water, 
health, sanitation, and food, the amount needed for state capacity building, and 
further for economic and social development, would have been much higher. 

Furthermore, a culture of accountability needs to be built up in countries like 
North Korea, so that they can implement aid effectively (see Lim, 2021b). Data 
collection and information sharing are critical aspects of monitoring and evaluation, 
especially within the culture of accountability. However, access to data has been 
very limited in the case of North Korea, making it difficult for any aid actor to 
put accountability in place. Also, the country has weak data collection capacity. 
Recalling the CEE cases that were mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, 
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it is evident that aid can bring about changes by improving the transparency and 
accountability of both state and society. Based on the experience of CEE countries, 
we can also see that lack of attention to aid management capacity and accountability 
can have some adverse results (see Fagan, 2006). 

While donor governments, as well as IOs and MDBs, tend to work at the national 
and local levels of the recipient government, NGOs implement aid programmes 
and projects at a more grassroots level, usually with local communities. It has 
been evident in the existing research that NGO activities can contribute to local 
capacity development (for example, see Yeo, 2017). Especially in countries 
with state fragility, like North Korea, the government can easily fail to provide 
adequate basic health services in remote rural areas, thus building the capacity of 
local communities is equally important in such fragile states. Fragile states exhibit 
some common features: they are often unable or unwilling to provide services to 
people, and political accountability does not exist (Alagiah et al., 2012). Thus, in 
many fragile states, international or local NGOs complement government efforts, 
for instance, to improve the effectiveness and efficiency of community healthcare 
systems (Baldursdottir, Gunnlaugsson and Einarsdottir, 2018; Rosales et al., 2015). 
Likewise, there was a brief attempt at local capacity building in North Korea by 
training people in the use of new agricultural technologies in rural areas during 
the first aid-provision period. However, due to the reasons discussed earlier, the 
project was left unfinished, which otherwise could have helped people ‘in the 
impoverished rural communities’ (Seliger, 2006: 18). Providing development aid, 
whether at the macro level or through a people-to-people approach at the micro 
level, does not mean that aid workers directly tell local beneficiaries what to do. 
Rather, it is more about building and developing capacity in the political, economic, 
and social spheres and in local communities, so that both state and society can 
function with accountability. 

However, in the case of North Korea, there has been an almost complete lack 
of opportunities for aid workers to engage at the people-to-people level with 
those at the very bottom level of society. According to Masood Hyder, a former 
UN humanitarian coordinator in North Korea, ‘North Korea knows how aid 
works, but has no idea about development assistance. It is no good just listing 
shortages, the bureaucracy will need to understand accountability, transparency, 
and debt management’ (Watts, 2004: 1031). Countries with weak capacity, like 
North Korea, require differentiated approaches throughout the aid project cycle. 
In other words, when providing aid to fragile countries—where the state does 
not function properly—we need to take customised approaches, including to the 
monitoring and evaluation process (Lim, 2021b; Von Engelhardt, 2018). However, 
this thinking did not yet exist in the international aid regime when donors were 
providing assistance to North Korea during the famine period. Therefore, it is 
highly likely that donors did not consider taking tailored approaches, but rather 
imposed the standard general framework of the aid cycle on the dysfunctional 
North Korean state. Countries like North Korea need international aid that is 
‘concerned first and foremost with facilitating local processes to enable them 
to foster the cohesive societies and widely accepted institutions necessary 
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for societal governing systems to work effectively’, and it is because they are 
fragile in the context producing ‘an institutional structure that its people regard 
as legitimate is unlikely to foster the conditions necessary for development’ 
(Kaplan, 2008: 50). 

In light of this, the North Korean regime does not function for its people. In the 
discourse of aid management, the regime even blocks opportunities for the capacity 
development of the state, market, and society. Therefore, this book argues that we 
need to provide international aid to North Korea to uncover and realise the potential of 
its cloaked society with capacity building and development. To that end, the existing 
aid regime for North Korea needs to be redesigned by considering the country in the 
context of approaches to fragile states. The next chapter continues the discussion, 
dealing with the question of whether North Korea is a fragile state, given that the Kim 
regime has survived and remained resilient through difficult times. 


Notes 


1 https://fts unocha.org/. 

2 https://www.wfp.org/fais. 

3 At the time of writing this book, the OCHA FTS database stated that ‘Trends from 
2008 to 2018 data are currently under review. Reliable annual data can be found in 
the Country Page by year. The amount per year might change based on daily reports 
received and processed in the system’. 
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6 Strong Regime but Dysfunctional 
State Capacity 


According to the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), the main objective of providing official development assistance (ODA) 
is to promote ‘economic development and welfare of developing countries’ 
(OECD, 2021: 11). However, the actual spectrum of factors that development 
aid can influence extends beyond economic development and welfare, especially 
in the recent paradigm of sustainable development in line with the framework of 
the United Nations (UN) Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs). The concept 
of development is no longer limited to economic and social development but 
includes areas such as climate change and the environment as well as peace and 
security. Thus, more stakeholders—private sector organisations as well as civil 
society organisations and non-governmental organisations, in addition to bilateral 
donor governments and international organisations—are engaged in development 
processes. Consequently, a greater number and variety of financial vehicles can 
contribute to development, more broadly. 

In this context, the donor community has created tailored approaches to countries 
struggling with implementing globally agreed development goals. A key lesson 
learned from the implementation of the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) 
has been that donors need to consider differentiated approaches to providing aid 
to some countries, like fragile states, whose state capacity is not similar to that of 
other developing countries. As the SDGs are more demanding than the MDGs, 
with a longer list of goals and indicators to achieve, they require more financial 
resources and state capacity to implement. Thus, countries that lagged in MDG 
implementation seem to struggle more with implementing the SDGs. This means 
that aid has a rather specific role when it comes to countries with fragility. The 
objectives of aid to these countries need to be able to address the fundamental 
causes of fragility in each recipient country. For example, in a situation of conflict, 
there can be no socio-economic-political development unless peace and state 
stability are achieved. Also, it becomes more important to focus on improving 
state capacity when providing aid for the delivery of basic needs, public goods, 
and services to people in these countries (Cartier-Bresson, 2012; Muchadenyika, 
2016). This can help the government gain legitimacy and build mutual trust 
between state and society (Muchadenyika, 2016). A country like Burundi was able 
to exit the category of most capacity-challenged fragile states in 2016, thanks to 
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development aid from international organisations such as the World Bank and the 
United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF) (Carment et al., 2017). 

However, common ground on a definition of ‘fragile states’ is yet to be found 
(Nussbaum Zorbas and Koros, 2012), with the term continuing to be a subject of 
scholarly debates and practical policy discussions alike. Not only that, but consensus 
is also absent on how to define terms. As Engelhardt (2018: 18) observes, ‘the 
different terms often describe the same phenomenon in the same vague manner’. 
Accordingly, this chapter examines existing definitions and fragility indices to provide 
a better understanding of fragile states or the fragility of states. Based on an in-depth 
understanding of fragile states, the chapter then discusses the paradoxical case of 
North Korea in the context of discussion on fragile states. In the end, the chapter 
supports the argument put forward in previous chapters that North Korea is a fragile 
state in that it is a dysfunctional state but cloaked by the image of a strong regime 
and that we thus need to redirect our rhetoric and narratives from a focus on nuclear 
and security issues to a more productive stance that involves taking a differentiated 
approach to the aid regime for North Korea. Taking this more productive stance 
could lead to ‘state capacity’ development of government for its people, thus creating 
an enabling environment for resilient civil society—especially if the timing is right. 


Defining Fragile States 


The concept of fragile states can be understood in various ways, while different 
approaches can use different terms for the concept. The terms *weak states' and 
*failed states" tend to be more familiar to, and used more by, international security 
experts and academics. In comparison, the terms ‘state fragility’ and ‘fragile 
states" seem to be more welcome to international development policymakers and 
practitioners, and in the development studies discipline. The term ‘weak states’ 
originated in 1915 when the United States (US) government used it to refer to 
the weakness of countries that were 'politically incompetent to prevent outbreaks 
of internal violence’ (Lemay-Hébert, 2019: 78). The main reason that the term 
‘weak states’ is used more than the term ‘fragile states’ in international security 
debates lies in the continuing dichotomy between weak states and so-called strong 
or stronger states such as the US and the United Kingdom (UK), or group of strong 
states such as the European Union (EU). To protect against the spillover effect of 
state weakness or state failure and its aftermath, strong or stronger countries tend 
to seek to prevent threats emanating from weak or failed states, such as ‘crime, 
terrorism, disease, uncontrolled migration, and energy insecurity’ (Patrick, 2011: 
5). In other words, security policymakers see weak or failing states as threats to 
regional or global security and to countries like the US. 

However, the interpretation of such states is different in the international 
development discourse. In this discourse, these countries are not seen as threats 
that need to be addressed to prevent or mitigate conflict, but more as the targets 
of assistance that can reduce the causes of fragility, and thus, help these countries 
achieve sustainable development and resilience. In the development studies 
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discipline, fragile states are those identified as having the ‘development challenges 
of weak capacity’ of state (see von Engelhardt, 2018). Therefore, countries like 
the US or the UK provide financial support to fragile states or illegitimate states 
with weak institutions due to the nexus between fragility and poverty, or due to the 
economic disconnection resulting from the political disconnection between state 
and society (Kaplan, 2008; Lemay-Hébert, 2019). In general, aid donors tend to 
focus on the lack of state capacity, institutional resilience to external shocks, and 
state legitimacy in the case of fragile states (Hout, 2010). 

Here, this use of different concepts does not mean that there is complete 
polarisation between security and/or international relations and development 
discourses. Rather, it merely indicates a continuing tendency. For example, we 
can accept that the concept of fragile states has roots in the concept of weak states. 
The latter developed into the concept of failed states, which then evolved into 
fragile states, state fragility, or states of fragility, and then more recently, further 
into state resilience (for example, see Lemay-Hébert, 2019). However, despite 
the conceptual evolution, the terms ‘weak states’ or ‘failed states’ are still used 
interchangeably with the concept of fragile states in current affairs. For instance, 
in 2002, US President George W. Bush announced, ‘America is now threatened 
less by conquering states than we are by failing ones'. Then, in 2003, the US State 
Department's Director of Policy Planning, Richard Haass, speaking at the School 
of Foreign Service, noted, ‘the attacks of 9/11, 2011, reminded us that weak states 
can threaten our security as much as strong ones’ (Patrick, 2011: 4). 

In 2007, then Senator Barak Obama also used the term ‘weak states’, along 
with the term *ungoverned states’, in his remarks to the Chicago Council on Global 
Affairs, when he referred to *weak and ungoverned states that have become the 
most fertile breeding grounds for transnational threats like terror and pandemic 
disease and the smuggling of deadly weapons' (Patrick, 2011: 3). Here, Obama's 
understanding of weak and ungoverned states as a threat to national security cannot 
be clearly detached from the concept of illegitimate states with weak national 
institutions, defined as fragile states, in international development discussions. 
Similarly, US Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice spoke about weak states in her 
speech at the Launch of the Civilian Response Corps in Washington DC in 2008, 
while her successor, Hillary Clinton, noted the chaos generated by failed states 
in her testimony before the US Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in 2009 
(Patrick, 2011: 3). Rice identified weak or poorly governed states as countries ‘on 
the verge of failure or have already failed’, putting weak states, fragile states, and 
failed states into the same box. Clinton, who was seen to take a more traditional 
security line, interpreted fragile states as threats to national security. As just 
discussed, Obama used the term ‘weak states’ in the same context. 

The use of the term ‘weak states’ by the US government, beginning in the 
1910s, gave way to the term ‘failed states’ in the mid-1990s. Then, the international 
community in the 1990s saw the divergence of the concept in traditional security and 
development. Eventually, security experts began to familiarise themselves with the 
term ‘fragile states’ rather than use the term ‘failed states’ by adopting development 
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approaches based on the notion of security as ‘the result of and the precondition for 
development’ (Lemay-Hébert, 2019: 79). This concept was then further developed 
into the idea of state fragility when the events of 11 September 2001 (hereinafter 
9/11) occurred in the US. However, there is still no clear consensus on the concept 
of fragile states. 

One of the main reasons we do not have a concrete theoretical understanding of 
fragile states is that each fragile state tells a unique story (Carment, Prest and Samy, 
2010). For example, according to Kaplan's (2008: 35) definition of fragile states, 
the ‘divided natures of fragile states have left them with no unifying identities, 
no unifying institutions, and no unifying governance systems with which to bind 
their peoples together’. However, this definition of fragile states cannot explain 
country cases like North Korea. While most post-colonial countries have borders 
that were artificially drawn without regard for their histories, traditions, ethnicities, 
and so on, not all of them became fragile for this reason. Post-colonial countries 
are mostly agriculture-based economies, with state-building pathways that are 
irrelevant or absent. Thus, it is more likely that states become fragile due to lack of 
structural capacity to function properly for their people. Also, the colonial powers 
did not pay attention to nation-building processes in these countries (Brock et al., 
2012). This could be why the recent phenomenon of conceptualising fragile states 
is not simply about categorising countries as conflict or post-conflict countries (see 
Alonso, Cortez and Klasen, 2014). 

At the same time, various criteria, such as the capability of the state to hold its 
society, define state fragility (Lemay-Hébert and Mathieu, 2014). While the meaning 
of collapsed states is derived from the consequences of collapse, the concept of 
failing, fragile, or failed states focuses more on the intermediary stages (Engelhardt, 
2018). Thus, various organisations and institutions distinguish fragile states based 
on the main ‘causes’ of state fragility (Alonso et al., 2014; Engelhardt, 2018). In 
other words, the fragility of a state is not simply comprised of whether the state will 
collapse or not. Rather, fragility is to be found in the state’s capacity to function for 
its people. For example, the OECD, which includes most of the leading aid donors 
in its Development Assistance Committee (DAC), defines fragile states as follows. 


States are fragile when governments and state structures lack capacity—or 
in some cases, political will—to deliver public safety, good governance and 
poverty reduction to their citizens... the capability of states to fulfil their core 
functions is essential in order to reduce poverty. Priority functions include: 
ensuring security and justice; establishing an enabling environment for basic 
service delivery, strong economic performance and employment generation. 
(Cited in Simpson and Hawkins, 2018: 22) 


Looking at the various existing fragile states indices, as the following section 
does, it becomes even clearer that the concept of fragile states or state fragility is 
understood in a more specific way, based on indicators such as human security, 
peacebuilding, development performance, governance, corruption, conflict, 
legitimacy, economic management, and other related factors—in a way that is far 
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more specific than other categorisations of developing countries (Alonso et al., 
2014; Nussbaum, Zorbas and Koros, 2012). 


Understanding Fragile States through Indices 


There are several global indices that measure the fragility of countries. They include 
the Fragile States Index (FSI) produced by the Fund for Peace (FFP), the Index of 
State Weakness in the Developing World (ISW) by the Brookings Institution, the 
Global Peace Index by the Institute for Economics and Peace, the Fragility Index 
by the Country Indicators for Foreign Policy (CIFP) project, the Fragility Index by 
the Center for Systemic Peace (CSP), the State Weakness Index by the Bertelsmann 
Transformation Index project, the Peace and Conflict Instability Ledger by the 
University of Maryland, the Political Instability Index by the Economist Intelligence 
Unit, the State Fragility Index by George Mason University, States of Fragility 
(index) by the OECD, and Country Policy and Institutional Assessment (CPIA) 
by the World Bank (Lim, 2021; Mata and Ziaja, 2009). Among these, this chapter 
mainly focuses on those either regularly produced or widely cited in existing studies. 


World Bank: Country Policy and Institutional Assessment 


The World Bank's CPIA is the ‘most widely reproduced index of state fragility’, 
according to De Siqueira (2014: 271). The CPIA uses 16 criteria, grouped in four 
clusters—economic management, structural policies, policies for social inclusion, 
and public sector management and institutions—to assess state policy and 
institutional frameworks, and thus, state fragility (World Bank, 2010). The CPIA 
measures the capacity of a state (Lemay-Hébert, 2019). It was originally designed 
to measure a country's financial capacity for resource allocation by the World 
Bank. Conflict-affected and weakly governed states were therefore categorised as 
countries ‘under stress’ (Nay, 2014). In other words, the CPIA is not a fragile states 
index itself but recognises fragile states through its assessment. In 2005, the term 
*under stress’ was changed to ‘fragile’ and countries with a CPIA score of 3.2 or 
less were identified as ‘fragile states’ (De Siqueira, 2014; Nay, 2014). Furthermore, 
given its genesis, the CPIA does not include countries like North Korea that are not 
eligible for ODA from the World Bank's International Development Association 
(Rice and Patrick, 2008), which is a limitation of the CPIA. Also, fragile states 
indices produced by international organisations, such as the World Bank, have been 
criticised due to their nexus with politics (see Lim, 2021). For example, the concept 
of fragile states itself cannot be free from political perceptions and government 
intentions (Nay, 2014: 211). Furthermore, it is not evident that the CPIA has been 
reproduced most widely as it does not include countries like North Korea. 


Country Indicators for Foreign Policy: Fragility Index 


In its recent Fragility Index, the CIFP project team clearly states that the project 
is ‘less concerned about producing a specific list of Fragile and Conflict Affected 
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States as OECD or World Bank Group have done’ and that it views ‘fragility as 
a matter of degree, not kind’ (Carment, Mufioz, and Samy, 2020: 2). The CIFP’s 
Fragility Index was inspired by Joel Migdal’s ‘dual nature of the state’, which 
distinguishes between two concepts: the ‘image of the state’; and the ‘practices of 
states’ (Carment, Prest and Samy, 2011: 84). This implies that the strong image of 
a state does not necessarily mean that the actual capacity of the state is also strong. 
Based on this understanding, the CIFP’s Fragility Index comprises the three 
dimensions of ‘authority, legitimacy, and capacity (ALC)’ (Carment and Samy, 
2012). The ALC dimensions are detailed in Table 6.1, which also shows North 
Korea’s rank in each dimension in 2006. Except for the 2006 report, the CIFP’s 
Fragility Index reports only provide the country’s overall rank, and not its rank in 
each dimension, including the case of North Korea. While the CIFP project claims 
to conduct annual assessments, not all the assessments seem to have been publicly 
shared. Of those that have been published in an annual Fragility Index report, only 
four include North Korea’s fragility rankings, which can be seen in Table 6.2. 


Table 6.1 The ALC Framework of the CIFP Fragility Index, and the Case of North Korea 
in 2006 


Dimension | Definition Rank of North 
Korea 


Authority The extent to which a state processes the ability to | 58 (out of 189) 
enact binding legislation over its population, to exercise 

coercive force over its sovereign territory, to provide 

core public goods, and to provide a stable and secure 

environment to its citizens and communities 


Legitimacy | The extent to which a particular government commands | 7 (out of 189) 
public loyalty to the governing regime, and to generate 

domestic support for that government's legislation and 

policy 

Capacity The potential for a state to mobilise and employ resources | 55 (out of 189) 
towards productive ends 


Source: Author's own compilation based on Carment et al., 2011: 92; Carment and Samy, 2012. 


Table 6.2 North Korea's Fragility Ranking Between 2006 and 2015 in the CIFP Fragility 


Index 
Year Fragility Rank of North Korea 
2006 32 (out of 189) 
2011 56 (out of 197) 
2012 57 (out of 190) 
2015 38 (out of 198) 


Source: Author's own compilation based on Carment, Langlois-Bertrand and Samy, 2014: 6, 2016: 6, 
Carment et al., 2011: 92; Carment and Samy, 2012. 
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Since 2015, the CIFP project has not provided a full global rankings list but has 
tended to focus on the top 20-30 fragile countries in its latest reports, mentioning 
North Korea in its 2017 report with the country's cluster scores. Alongside the 
ALC framework, the CIFP assesses performance in seven clusters: governance; 
economics; security and crime; human development; demography; environment; 
and gender (Carment and Samy, 2012). In the 2017 report, North Korea was ranked 
fifth in the top nine poorest performing countries in the East Asia and Pacific region 
based on its cluster scores. In the governance cluster, North Korea had a score of 
almost 8 (Carment et al., 2017: 16). In the CIFP's most recent report, in 2020, 
North Korea ranked 13th in the list of top 20 legitimacy scores. The country also 
featured again among the top 10 poorest performers in the East Asia and Pacific 
region based on its cluster scores, ranking seventh (Carment et al., 2020: 8 & 14). 


Fund for Peace: Fragile States Index 


Similarly, North Korea was a persistently fragile state between 2006 and 2021, 
according to the FFP's FSI, as shown in Table 6.3. While North Korea was found 
to be a fragile state by both the CIFP project and the FFP, its rank occupied a 


Table 6.3 North Korea Between 2006 and 2021 in the FFP FSI 


Year Fragility Rank of North Korea 
2006 14 (out of 178) 
2007 13 (out of 178) 
2008 15 (out of 178) 
2009 17 (out of 178) 
2010 19 (out of 178) 
2011 22 (out of 178) 
2012 22 (out of 178) 
2013 23 (out of 178) 
2014 26 (out of 178) 
2015 29 (out of 178) 
2016 30 (out of 178) 
2017 30 (out of 178) 
2018 28 (out of 178) 
2019 26 (out of 178) 
2020 30 (out of 178) 
2021 30 (out of 179) 


Source: Author's own compilation based on Fund for Peace, 2015, 2016, 2017a, 2018a, 2018b, 2019, 
2020 and 2021 

Note: The number of countries for the assessment increased from 178 to 179 in 2021 by adding Eswatini 
to the list. 
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slightly different range in their respective indices. The CIFP ranked North Korea 
between 32nd and 57th out of 198 countries, while the FFP ranked it between 13th 
and 30th out of 179 countries. The FFP produces the FSI annually based on its 
Conflict Assessment System Tool (CAST). The CAST assesses both the qualitative 
and quantitative data for each country against indicators and uses expert validation 
and triangulation (Fund for Peace, 2017b & 2021). The FFP promotes ‘sustainable 
security through research, training and education, engagement of civil society, 
building bridges across diverse sectors, and developing innovative technologies 
and tools for policy makers’ (Fund for Peace, 2017b: 2). The FFP’s FSI not only 
provides fragility rankings and scores, but also shows its analysis of each country’s 
performance and compares its performance over two consecutive years in each 
report. For instance, the FSI shows whether a country improved or worsened over 
the previous year. 

Even though the FSI’s methodology itself has not changed, its categories and 
indicators, as well as its ordering of categories, have been revised constantly. As 
Table 6.4 delineates, the latest version of the FSI has 12 indicators grouped in 
four categories: cohesion; economic; political; and social and cross-cutting. Each 
indicator contains sub-indicators for more detailed analysis. 


Brookings Institution: Index of State Weakness 


Brookings’ ISW was published in 2008, and it has been widely used in existing 
studies even though it is not published continually on a yearly basis. This index 
was developed based on an examination of the landscape of the field of fragile 
states definitions and indices and defined fragile states as weak states in the sense 
of lack of capacity. Unlike the CIFP and FFP's indices, Brookings’ ISW did not 
assess all countries but 141 developing countries which were low-income and 
middle-income countries (Rice and Patrick, 2008). As Table 6.5 demonstrates, 
this index also had dimensions and indicators, and used the latest available data 
from existing sources, such as the World Bank and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO). Table 6.5 shows the scores for North Korea, which was 
ranked as the 15th weakest developing country in the world out of 141 (Rice and 
Patrick, 2008: 11). 


Center for Systemic Peace: Fragility Index 


The Global Report series on conflict, governance, and state fragility, produced by 
the CSP assessed North Korea as a fragile state but with a low level of fragility. 
The CSP published its Global Report in 2007, 2008, 2009, 2011, 2014, and 2017. It 
rates state fragility based on quantitative analysis of existing data from international 
and governmental organisations (Marshall and Elzinga-Marshall, 2017). The eight 
indicators and two main categories of the CSP's Fragility Index and matrix can be 
found in Table 6.6. In 2017, for example, North Korea received a score of 7, while 
the most fragile country—the Democratic Republic of the Congo—had a score of 
24 (Marshall and Elzinga-Marshall, 2017: 45—48). 
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Table 6.4 Development of the FFP FSI Categories and Indicators, and the Case of North 


Korea 
Period Category Indicator Average Score of 
North Korea 
2015-2016 Social Demographic Pressures 7.8 
Refugees and Internally Displaced Persons | 4.45 
(IDPs) 
Group Grievance 6.15 
Human Flight and Brain Drain 4.15 
Economic Uneven Economic Development 7.85 
Poverty and Economic Decline 8.95 
Political and Military State Legitimacy 10.0 
Public Services 8.85 
Human Rights and Rule of Law 9.65 
Security Apparatus 8.55 
Factionalised Elites 8.5 
External Intervention 9.05 
2017-2018 Cohesion Security Apparatus 8.3 
Factionalised Elites 8.65 
Group Grievance 5.8 
Economic Economic Decline (and Poverty)* 8.9 
Uneven Development 4:5 
Human Flight and Brain Drain 44 
Political State Legitimacy 10 
Public Services 8.6 
Human Rights and Rule of Law 9.4 
Social Demographic Pressures 7.45 
Refugees and IDPs 44 
Cross-Cutting External Intervention 9.85 
2019-2021 Cohesion Security Apparatus 8.27 
Factionalised Elites 8.6 
Group Grievance 5:5 
Economic Economic Decline 8.8 
Uneven Development 7.3 
Human Flight and Brain Drain 4.1 
Political State Legitimacy 9.93 
Public Services 8.5 
Human Rights and Rule of Law 9.4 
Social and Demographic Pressures 7 
Cross-cutting Refugees and IDPs 4.1 
External Intervention 9.5 


Source: Author's own compilation based on Fund for Peace, 2015, 2016, 20172, 2018a, 2019, 2020 and 2021. 
Note: A higher score means more fragile, and 10 points is the highest score for each indicator. 
“and poverty’ was removed in 2018. 
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Table 6.5 Brookings’ ISW and the Case of North Korea 


Basket Indicator Score of North Korea 
Economic GNI per capita 0 
GDP Growth 0 
Income Inequality 0 
Inflation 0 
Regulatory Quality 0.47 
Political Government Effectiveness 1.42 
Rule of Law 3.38 
Voice and Accountability 0.26 
Control of Corruption 0.24 
Freedom 0 
Security Conflict Intensity 10 
Gross Human Rights Abuses 2.54 
Territory Affected by Conflict 10 
Incidence of Coups 10 
Political Stability and Absence of Violence 6.22 
Social Welfare Child Mortality 8.25 
Access to Improved Water and Sanitation 1.52 
Undernourishment 5.79 
Primary School Completion 0 
Life Expectancy 6.58 


Source: Revised by the author based on Rice and Patrick, 2008: 43. 
Note: A lower score means worse, while a higher score means better. Also, a point of zero indicates the worst score. 


Table 6.6 The CSP Fragility Index Categories and Indicators, and the Case of North Korea 


Indicator Score of Category Score of Fragility Index 
North Korea North Korea | of North Korea 

Security Effectiveness 0 Effectiveness 2 7 

Political Effectiveness 0 

Economic Effectiveness 2 

Social Effectiveness 0 

Security Legitimacy 3 Legitimacy 5 

Political Legitimacy 1 

Economic Legitimacy 1 

Social Legitimacy 0 


Source: Author’s own compilation based on Marshall and Elzinga-Marshall, 2017: 44 & 48. 
Note: A score of 4 means for extreme fragility, 3 for high fragility, 2 for moderate fragility, 1 for low fragility, and 
zero for no fragility. 
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Comparative Analysis of Fragile States Indices 


The indicators used by the CSP for its fragility matrix are not too different from 
those of the FFP’s FSI, and the databases used are more or less similar to those 
of Brookings’ ISW. Nevertheless, differences exist, and the reason for this can 
be found in the qualitative and contextual discussions in the analyses. Looking at 
the different fragile states indices which include the case of North Korea, it seems 
that the greater the qualitative analysis included, the higher the fragility scores 
for North Korea. Similarly, the more detailed the context for indicators when 
scoring, the higher the fragility ranking of North Korea. For example, in the indices 
including social indicators, on most of them, except child mortality, North Korea 
showed as fragile—except in the CSP’s index, which gave North Korea a score 
of zero, meaning ‘no fragility’, for both social effectiveness and legitimacy. This 
is obviously due to differences in the components and data sources of indicators. 
Table 6.7 compares the social indicators of three different fragile indices: FFP’s 
FSI; Brooking’s ISW; and CSP’s Fragility Index. In the case of the FFP’s FSI, the 
indicator for group grievance from the cohesion category has also been included as 
FSI indicators are not exclusive to a category, and group grievance as an indicator 
has an important social aspect as noted in the component section of the indicator. 

Moreover, how state fragility is defined or considered affects the ranking 
results. Three of the indices clearly define North Korea as a seriously fragile state: 
the CIFP’s Fragility Index considers fragility in terms of the functional capacity 
of a state (for example, see Carment et al., 2017: 2); the FFP’s FSI understands 
it in terms of a state’s capacities and resilience (for instance, see Fund for Peace, 
2021: 40); and Brookings’ ISW interprets fragility as weakness in the sense of 
lack of state capacity to fulfil the functions of statehood (see Rice and Patrick, 
2008: 8). Also, their indicator definitions include factors impacting the lives of 
ordinary people, and do not only assess the regime’s sustainability. In comparison, 
the CSP’s fragility matrix tends to look at whether a state or a regime has failed 
or is failing by focusing on security and political conditions (see Marshall and 
Elzinga-Marshall, 2017: 44). In accordance with the CSP’s Fragility Index, North 
Korea seems to be a fragile state, but not extremely, if we focus on security and 
political factors. However, it becomes a seriously fragile state if we extend our 
consideration of state stability to social and economic aspects, according to most 
of the fragile states indices. 


North Korea: A Dysfunctional Fragile State Under a Strong Regime 


As seen, an understanding of the concept of fragile states and existing fragile 
states indices indicates that North Korea is fragile. Fragile states are not defined 
entirely by regime failure or by their failure to provide strong security if we think 
about how states function. State security or stability is only one of core criteria for 
measuring state fragility. Based not only on the different dimensions and indicators 
used in fragile states indices to measure fragility but also on the conceptualisation 
of state fragility, it is obvious that North Korea is a fragile state. Yet, in order to 
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conclude that North Korea is a fragile state, there are a couple of points we must 
discuss further. 

First, the validity of the data used in the fragile state indices could be challenged— 
especially in the case of North Korea, for which information and data access are 
very scarce. In other words, it could be argued that the lack of data access dilutes the 
credibility of the fragility analyses of North Korea. Based on this reasoning, some 
scholars do not fully accept the results of the analysis under each indicator in the 
indices. Rather, they tend to insist that North Korea is not a fragile state by pointing 
out its nuclear programme and strong military regime. However, according to Cho 
(2018: 117-118), military experts tend to find that North Korea's vehicles and 
weaponry are outdated, and thus, without a nuclear programme, it may not be very 
strong militarily. This could be discussed further in the context of Russia's war 
in Ukraine in 2022. Seen through the lens of the world's media, Russian military 
equipment was revealed not to be as effective as had been believed, and morale 
among Russian soldiers was weak due, for example, to the lack of quality food 
provided to them. Beyond Pyongyang's nuclear armaments programme, it is not 
difficult to conclude that North Korean military equipment is inferior compared to 
technologically advanced Western armaments. North Korean soldiers are sent to 
work on construction sites and agricultural farms rather than be properly trained 
as soldiers. The food situation and the rationing of necessities in military camps 
are not much different from the nationwide situation in North Korea (Lee, 2022). 
In addition, as mentioned earlier, the image of a state as a strong regime does not 
amount to a strong capacity to function as a state. 

Also, it would not be appropriate to simply ignore existing indices just because 
of the challenges in data collection. Most fragile states, not just North Korea, have 
similar issues of data quality and accessibility. The Brookings Institution clearly 
stated that Somalia, not North Korea, was missing the most data, and then explained 
how the problem was mitigated. In the case of Somalia in the Brookings's ISW, 
the authors reported that *96 percent of the potential data points’ were available 
(Rice and Patrick, 2008: 36). As a matter of fact, the authors of all the fragile states 
indices discussed in the previous section claim to have developed potential ways 
to test data samples. The FFP employed the triangulation method in its analysis 
to increase data validity and reliability. Thus, simply denying the finding of these 
indices that North Korea is a fragile state due to the issue of data accessibility 1s 
not a strong argument. 

Second, North Korea looks far from fragile, or vulnerable, when it comes to 
national security and regime strength. The country is indeed a threat to international 
security with its nuclear programme and cyber security attacks. Recently, US 
President Joe Biden also confirmed that North Korea is the *biggest foreign policy 
threat’ to the US (Salama, 2021). While developing its nuclear programme and 
conducting missile tests (see Chapter 2), North Korea has also steadily built up its 
cyber technology (see Chapter 3). It is now a widely known fact that the country's 
cyber hacking capacity is well advanced. However, paradoxically, North Korea 
is fragile according to definitions of fragile states in the policymakers' statements 
discussed at the beginning of this chapter, in the context of international security. 
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As seen, failed or weak states, and thus fragile states, are threats to the national 
security of other states as well as to international security. Here, policymakers tend 
to take failed states to mean those with weak institutional governance. 

Yet, it seems that the image of a ‘threat’ to international security has come to 
define how North Korea is generally seen, as being either a ‘bad’ country or a 
‘strong’ country. This image has also made it difficult for international organisations 
to justify providing not just development aid but also humanitarian assistance to 
North Korea (Cheng, 2018). Aid officials at international organisations with a 
specialised and theoretical understanding of state fragility do not seem to be any 
different. For example, officials at the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP), which uses its own definition of fragility, do not necessarily categorise 
North Korea as a fragile country (Lim, 2021). Also, let us look at countries like 
Pakistan or Iran. Some might consider them to be ‘strong’ countries, yet both have 
been ranked as fragile states in the aforementioned indices. The case of Pakistan 
especially has been explored as a fragile state in many research projects (for 
example, see Carment et al., 2010). The key to seeing that the stereotyped image of 
a country can be different from the actual condition of its society lies in recognising 
the difference between a regime and the state. The Kim regime may be strong, but 
not the state itself. A particular regime can fail, but people in society can cope with 
a new regime. 

The main reason some reject the claim that North Korea is a fragile state— 
despite existing fragile states indices and definitions of fragile states indicating it 
to be one—could be that the country does not look vulnerable due to its arguably 
strong defences (Lim, 2021). If we focus on the security effectiveness of North 
Korea, it is not a fragile country. The CSP’s Fragility Index scored North Korea’s 
security effectiveness as zero, meaning ‘non-fragile’ (see Table 6.6). Also, the 
country received a score of 10, meaning ‘better’ than others, under the criteria 
of conflict intensity, territory affected by conflict, and incidence of coups in 
Brookings’ ISW (see Table 6.5). However, in both cases, these security criteria 
are only a minor component of the total measure of a state’s fragility. By reflecting 
on the results across all criteria, we can see that all the indices define North Korea 
as a fragile state. The general state system does not function for the welfare of the 
people or have accountable institutions. 

This would be in line with the World Bank’s CPIA. As mentioned earlier, the 
CPIA does not assess North Korea; however, if we were to apply its criteria of 
‘capacity’ to the North Korean case, the country would score high in national 
security. Thus, some security experts tend to focus on state failure as a measure 
of fragility based on a government’s capacity to control national security. 
Accordingly, countries in conflict or in immediate post-conflict situations are more 
likely to be categorised as fragile in both security and development fields (Lemay- 
Hébert, 2019). However, it is evident from fragile states indices such as Brookings’ 
ISW and the CSP’s Fragility Index that this approach is only one part of the whole 
picture. North Korea scored zero on six indicators in the same index: gross national 
income (GNI) per capita; gross domestic product (GDP) growth; income inequality; 
inflation; freedom; and primary school completion. Also, its scores on another three 
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indicators (regulatory quality, voice and accountability, and control of corruption) 
were almost zero. When the FFP changed the name of its index, from ‘Failed States 
Index’ to ‘Fragile States Index’, in 2014, it explained that the change was made 
to acknowledge the fact that ‘all states, to different degrees, face conditions that 
threaten the livelihoods of their citizens’ (Lemay-Hébert, 2019: 79-80). The FSI 
aims to provide a platform to understand the capacities and pressures of a country 
in the context of fragility and resilience (Fund for Peace, 2017b). This confirms that 
state fragility is not simply about ‘international security’ but more about ‘citizens 
within the territory’. The EU tends to accept this understanding and has categorised 
North Korea as a fragile state by considering its ‘internal’ economic, political, 
environmental, and social development conditions (Lim, 2021: 67). 

At the same time, North Korea is not easily acknowledged as being fragile 
or weak due to perceptions of the country as a strong dictatorship based on a 
stereotyped image that has survived for three generations amid famine and harsh 
sanctions (Lim, 2021). As the following quote illustrates, the story of the North 
Korean regime indeed seems to be one of survival. 


The regime, created in 1948 out of the division of the Korean Peninsula 
by US and Soviet occupation forces at the beginning of the Cold War, has 
outlasted anyone’s expectations. Even after the mighty Soviet Union and 
other communist regimes collapsed some two decades ago, this enigmatic 
Asian nation continues to hang on. Today, we witness an Arab Spring, where 
dictators in Egypt, Tunisia, Yemen, and Libya, ensconced in power much 
longer than North Korea’s leadership, have been ousted, and yet the Dear 
Leader Kim Jong-il, until his death in late 2011, sat happily in Pyongyang, 
as does his son, Kim Jong-un, declaring 2012 as the year of a ‘powerful and 
prosperous nation’. The regime remains intact despite famine, global economic 
sanctions, a collapsed economy, and almost complete isolation from the rest 
of the world. By any metric, this poor, backward, and isolated place should 
have been relegated to history’s graveyard. It is a hermetically sealed Cold 
War anachronism. 

(Cha, 2012: 7) 


Here, again, the survival of an authoritarian ‘regime’ does not mean that the 
‘state’ itself is strong. As the so-called Western state model itself holds, ‘the state 
is founded on a social contract between the rulers and the ruled’ (social contract 
theory, whose proponents included John Locke and Jean-Jacques Rousseau), and 
‘the state relies on a bureaucratic apparatus with the ability to maintain a claim 
to the monopoly of the legitimate use of force’ (a key element of Max Weber’s 
definition of the monopoly of the legitimate use of force) (Engelhardt, 2018: 21). 
As Fukuyama (2004: 21, cited in Brock et al., 2012: 16) explains, enforcement— 
understood as ‘the capacity to make people comply with the state's laws'—is the 
essence of statehood. It ‘cannot be based only on coercion understood as the state's 
power over society. It is also based on legitimacy, that is power through society’, 
as Weber emphasises (Brock et al., 2012: 16). 
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In this sense, the North Korean ‘regime’ may be referred to as strong, but— 
borrowing Cha’s (2012) words—uit is impossible for North Korea's current system 
to sustain itself as a ‘state’. Rather, it constitutes weak ‘statehood’ due to its weak 
capacity to fulfil the functions of a state, especially towards its society and people. 
The concept of weak governance, and thus state fragility, is associated with a 
country’s chronic underdevelopment (Engelhardt, 2018). That being so, if one 
wants to define North Korea as a non-fragile state, they need to reconsider how the 
regime manages the state’s institutional functions and its society. This is why the 
state’s legitimacy under the Kim family’s dictatorship has been recorded as being 
‘most fragile’. For example, the FFP’s FIS gives North Korea a score of 10 (out of 
10), meaning ‘most fragile’, on state legitimacy (see Table 6.4). Most importantly, 
a ‘country that cannot produce an institutional structure that its people regard as 
legitimate is unlikely to foster the conditions necessary for development’, given 
that this is the most basic prerequisite for state-building (Kaplan, 2008: 50). 

This chapter thus argues that North Korea is a fragile state in terms of the state’s 
capacity to function for its population, encompassing factors such as governance 
deficit, absence of civil society, and abnormal state function especially in response 
to disruptive shocks. State fragility is not a concept limited to conflict-affected or 
post-conflict countries. North Korea as a state is not strong, while its regime may 
be. The North Korean government has focused on its security and military abilities, 
leaving society insecure amid increasing inequality. While the regime does not 
have a strong connection with society, the international community sees the country 
only through the lens of the strong regime narrative, not looking underneath this 
blanket narrative for actual society and for required (but lacking) state functions. 
This chapter has therefore adopted the term ‘fragile states’ rather than the concept 
of weak and strong states, not only because organisational definitions and indices 
are oriented more towards development than towards aspects of security although 
they include factors affected by international or domestic security, but also because 
the case of North Korea needs to be examined as this chapter has sought to do from 
non-traditional security perspectives. 

Some may further argue that North Korea is not fragile because it has not, or 
will not, collapse as it has a strong political system due, ironically, to dictatorship. 
However, as mentioned, ‘state fragility’ is not based on the likelihood of, or potential 
for, collapse. Even though the country has been under increasingly severe sanctions 
since 2016 and has been sealed off by the COVID-19 border closure since 2020, there 
have been no signs of collapse (yet). Indeed, in a nutshell, the regime looks strong 
and the country seems sustainable, and thus, it is understandable how North Korea 
does not look like a fragile country in some ways. However, it is still questionable as 
to whether North Korean society would be able to remain in the current status quo. 
North Korea is currently facing another very difficult situation, which could turn 
out to be worse than the famine period in the 1990s. Due not only to the sanctions 
but also to the COVID-19 pandemic and border closure, already in April 2021, Kim 
Jong-un warned North Korean officials of a ‘more difficult “Arduous March" in 
order to relieve our people of the difficulty’ (Bicker, 2021). During the famine in the 
1990s, his father, Kim Jong-il, called for food aid, and this not only helped relieve the 
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emergency situation in the country but also led to the opening of diplomatic relations 
with European countries. Following his defection to South Korea, the former North 
Korean diplomat Tae Young-ho revealed, in his testimonial book, that in the 1990s, 
Kim Jong-il had ordered all North Korean diplomats to secure food and medicines for 
the people of their country who were experiencing the Arduous March (Tae, 2018). 

Kim Jong-un does not seem to be taking the same approach as his father due 
to the different circumstances that he faces. Kim Jong-un’s regime has been under 
the severest sanctions measures, which have now coincided with COVID-19 
isolation. As seen in the previous chapters, compared to previous generations, the 
new generation—the youth—have been more influenced by external information, 
mostly by the influx of South Korean culture, and have had a less strict ideology 
education. With marketisation, financial power can be at times more important to 
them than loyalty to the Kim family. Joining the economic elites is more important 
than becoming a member of the political elites. The future of North Korea might, 
therefore, be different from what the stereotyped image suggests. Until now, there 
has been a lack of strong belief in the prospect of coups or uprisings, like the Arab 
Spring, in North Korea. However, contrary to conventional belief, there have already 
been attempted coups in North Korea during Kim Jong-il’s Arduous March. The 
situation was quickly brought under control by the government then, but it will not 
be as easy for Kim Jong-un. Not only does North Korea’s young generation have 
growing resentment towards lack of free access to external culture, but it also now 
has access to mobile phones, and with this, greater power to mobilise. But these will 
not lead to action, and thus regime change, unless the common understanding and 
mass action link up with members in other layers of the songbun system. 
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7 Conclusion 


While scholarly interest in North Korea has increased, as noted in Chapter 1, research 
tends to focus either on security and international relations or marketisation and 
the scenario of state collapse due to poor economic growth. More recently, North 
Korea has also come to occupy the minds of ordinary people, albeit in a lighter way. 
Owing to the Trump-Kim relationship during the 2018-2019 period of gesture 
politics, people have become more interested in the Kim family and Pyongyang’s 
nuclear capabilities. They have not been drawn to political, economic, or social 
perspectives on the country, but have been more interested in whether Kim Jong-un 
has lost weight or who his potential successor, Kim Yo-jong, is. Some have given 
their attention to human rights issues by having repeatedly heard sensational stories 
in various media. It seems that the world has a better understanding of the Kim 
family and the economic situation in North Korea. However, ordinary people at 
the very bottom of North Korean society remain almost invisible to policymakers 
and security experts. Those voicing concern about human rights in North Korea do 
not relate this concern to the situation that ordinary people find themselves in due 
to increasing sanctions. Advocacy activities for the human rights of North Koreans 
tend to be held outside of the country. In other words, a dichotomic rhetoric of 
denuclearisation and human rights keeps repeating by virtue of being trapped in 
the paradigm of nuclear deterrence. Not only is North Korea developing its nuclear 
facilities, but it is also involved in the trading of arms including chemical weapons. 
Yet, it is not on the radar of policymakers, who have only focused on the nuclear 
issue, which shows the unbalanced approach to North Korea in policymaking 
processes. It is indeed a dilemma for policymakers as to whether to put security or 
people first. Likewise, the United Nations (UN) agenda for sustainable development 
seems to be failing from the outset in the case of North Korea as it leaves people 
behind due to its own sanctions regime. 

In light of this, the book has posed the question as to whether there are any 
alternative narratives on North Korea that we can navigate. In conclusion, the four 
main findings of the research can be summarised. First, marketisation in North 
Korea has not resulted in changes to the capitalist free market system, but has 
established another layer in the societal structure composed of economic elites 
between street-level bureaucrats and middle-income class members, represented by 
donju who have benefitted from the marketisation process. Second, North Korean 
society is cloaked not only by the regime’s repression and the songbun system, 
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but also by the alliance between political elites and the newly created economic 
elites. Third, the state is dysfunctional, and thus fragile in terms of its capacity to 
enable sustainable development for its people, in contradiction to its stereotyped 
image as a ‘strong’ regime owing to its nuclear programme. Fourth, development 
aid could thus become an agent for social change and civil society development in 
North Korea by focusing on both state and local community capacity building and 
development. 

Existing research claiming the ineffectiveness and inefficacy of the sanctions 
regime against North Korea has not influenced a wider discussion on alternative 
narratives as they tend to emphasise the adverse humanitarian consequences of 
sanctions without suggestions. With the North Korean government failing to 
provide basic services to its people, a tradition of self-reliance in conditions of 
chronic hardship has become embedded in people’s minds, leading them to 
cope with the dysfunctional system. Rather than coming together in voluntary 
and collective action, they have tended to decide individually to defect amid 
uncertainty about the result of any dramatic changes. Among political elites, those 
who could lead change by organising mass protests, some decide to defect instead 
because they fear the prospect of occupation by external actors in the event of 
regime change. The economic elites who have gained financial power in society 
prefer to support regime stability rather than to organise resistance. Also, those 
unable to compromise with the government decide to defect rather than seek to take 
collective action with others in similar situations due to the lack of trust created 
by the surveillance system. People tend to keep their resentment to themselves, 
and not share it in the public sphere. Given the long duration of the sanctions, 
the country has learned how to mitigate and adapt to hardship. In the absence of 
external engagement, for example, through development aid activities, people have 
had no opportunities to seriously consider their ability as members of society to 
bring about changes. 

Therefore, this book argues that providing development aid using a tailored 
approach could be a practical alternative. Some might criticise this conclusion as 
naive as it requires at least a partial lifting of sanctions before denuclearisation. 
Others might worry about the possibility of a scenario in which aid supports 
civil servants, and thus elite groups, in becoming more powerful in the process 
of economic development even as they continue to neglect the wider population. 
Yet, this is why development aid could create room for an enabling environment 
for civil society. For example, in its Voluntary National Review of Sustainable 
Development Goals (SDGs) implementation, the North Korean government noted 
the need for support to build its national statistical capacity that would enable it 
to conduct appropriate monitoring and evaluation. This could be a potential and 
practical starting point. By focusing on building the state’s statistical capacity for 
monitoring and evaluation of aid directed towards SDG implementation, a culture 
of accountability could come to be gradually shared within the government system 
through the aid activities. This would not necessarily be the exact intention of the 
North Korean government, but it would be able to contribute to the gradual capacity 
development of the state as well as the people. With this culture of accountability 
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promoting communication among the state, market, and society, it could become 
a platform for overcoming the existing blockage between different classes in the 
country’s songbun system. What is needed in North Korea is social integration, 
which is currently absent from the state capacity, and which could be built on the 
foundation of an accountability mechanism. 

While it may perhaps be too early to conclude that the sanctions against North 
Korea have failed, it could never be too early to acknowledge the adverse effects of 
the sanctions on innocent people. The UN paradoxically abandoned North Koreans 
against its own SDG value of ‘leave no one behind’, and against the principles of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights when it imposed multilateral sanctions. 
In each resolution, the UN made it clear that the sanctions were not designed to 
have an adverse humanitarian impact on civilians. However, it is a fact that the 
sanctions have had a huge and negative impact on the humanitarian aid regime for 
North Korea (Zadeh-Cummings and Harris, 2020). Even before the COVID-19 
pandemic, it was estimated that 3,968 deaths could have been prevented in North 
Korea if humanitarian access was allowed. The human cost of sanctions has been 
very high, while there has been no sign of changes in the behaviour of the Kim 
regime (Korea Peace Now, 2019: 12). It has been obvious that it is the sanctions, 
rather than natural disasters and the pandemic, that have dismantled the society. 
Yet, the UN Security Council (UNSC) and individual countries, like the United 
States (US), have only increased the pressure of sanctions due to Pyongyang’s 
continuing armament and nuclear programme development, while ignoring or 
accepting human suffering as an inevitable adverse consequence, despite this being 
unethical. It would seem that the Protocol Additional to the Geneva Conventions 
of 12 August 1949, which prohibits the starvation of a civilian population, is not 
universal as it does not seem to apply to the people of North Korea (also see Smith, 
2020). 

As seen in Chapter 2, the UNSC has adopted 11 resolutions addressing North 
Korea’s nuclear programme development to date, except for the first resolution 
(resolution 825). These UNSC resolutions have only increased the level of 
sanctions against North Korea. Most of the resolutions used the ‘strongest terms’ at 
the time of adoption, which shows that the scale of sanctions strengthened as North 
Korea’s nuclear programme development progressed. Also, a series of resolutions 
have repeatedly urged North Korea to stop further launches of ballistic missiles, 
nuclear tests, and other provocations, to suspend the relevant programmes, and to 
abandon its nuclear weapons programme. However, we are yet to see any changes 
in the behaviour of the Kim regime. Despite the UN sanctions imposed on the 
country after its first nuclear test, North Korea conducted its second nuclear test 
in 2009 and continued with its nuclear development until the announcement of 
its self-moratorium in 2018. Then, with the end of Kim Jong-un’s experiment of 
gesture politics in 2019, the regime resumed its missile tests. This clearly shows 
that the UNSC resolutions have not been effective, except for the period of 
engagement in gesture politics, and are more or less unlikely to achieve their goal 
of bringing about behavioural or policy changes in North Korea. Meanwhile, both 
the rhetoric of denuclearisation and the pursuit of nuclear capabilities continue. 
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Upon his inauguration, US President Joe Biden made it clear that his administration 
was ready to resume diplomacy with North Korea, but only for the purpose of 
denuclearisation, and that it would thus keep the current sanctions against North 
Korea in place. On 16 April 2022, North Korea tested a nuclear-capable tactical 
guided missile, following several missile tests earlier in the year. 

What continues to be missing in existing discussions on the sanctions regime 
against North Korea is any attention to the conditions of the target country. For 
instance, the sanctions imposed on Russia for its invasion of Ukraine in February 
2022 were smart sanctions. This obviously signalled and sent a powerful message 
to Russia as to the level of opposition to its invasion. Also, it could be said that 
many of the targeted individuals and firms have been deterred by the sanctions. 
However, the conditions are not even close to being similar in countries like North 
Korea. Both the size of the North Korean economy and its number of international 
trade partners are very small. Thus, economic sanctions have not had a significant 
impact on the regime itself. But they have harmed ordinary North Koreans. 
Despite this, people have not sought to engage in collective actions, but have found 
individual means of survival amid the chronic poverty. It is similarly not clear 
whether diplomatic sanctions have harmed the regime. Diplomatic sanctions are 
designed to undermine the so-called ‘rally round the flag’ effect; however, they 
can actually strengthen rather than weaken the political unity of the target country 
(Gray and Lee, 2021; Maass, 2011). In the case of North Korea, some diplomatic 
relations with countries such as Angola, Uganda, and Tanzania were affected by 
the sanctions; however, new relationships with countries such as Malawi, Gabon, 
and Niger have been established despite the sanctions (Grzelezyk, 2019). The 
international community has also shown how it can easily turn to courting North 
Korea in response to a gesture of engagement from Pyongyang, as we observed 
during the period of the Trump-Kim gesture politics between 2018 and 2019. 

Moreover, North Korea has a strong trade partner who does not abide by the 
international sanctions on the regime—China. Chinese sanctions violations have 
supported the expansion of the shadow economy and semi-official trading in the 
country. When ‘third-party spoilers undermine their implementation’, sanctions 
cannot be effective (Wertz, 2020: 27). Also, when South Korea closed Kaesong 
Industrial Park in 2016 in order to deter North Korea from acquiring foreign 
currency in line with international sanctions, this did not work as intended. North 
Korea found an alternative route, which replaced the South Korean market. North 
Korea’s post-Kaesong trade increased as its trade activities with China increased 
(Lee, 2018). The reports of the UN Panel of Experts have continually revealed 
multiple instances of sanctions evasion, including a continuing illegal trade in oil. 
Sanctions evasion has been observed not only in the realm of finance but also in the 
realm of technology in North Korea’s recent cyberattacks and its development of 
chemical weapons. Other countries like Palestine, which are isolated, have found 
a way to benefit from advanced cyber technology by using their high education 
levels to provide outsourced game design or programming services to Silicon 
Valley (Lim, 2014). However, North Korea has behaved in quite the opposite 
manner. As explored in Chapter 3, advanced technology has allowed North Korea 
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to conduct cyberattacks and collect cryptocurrency. There has been no evidence 
of advancements in technology being utilised positively for society and economic 
development. Rather, it has been proved that the North Korean regime is spending 
the funds illicitly obtained through technology-based sanctions evasion on its 
nuclear programme. 

Narratives about the effectiveness of sanctions can be understood somewhat 
differently if we apply different criteria to measure their effectiveness. Sanctions 
can be assessed in terms of their purpose: to change or constrain behaviour through 
coercion; to deter or signal a target; or even just for them to be a symbolic action. 
According to Hufbauer et al. (2019), the case of North Korea can be seen to have 
been successful if US sanctions had a symbolic purpose or had aimed to signal a 
need for dismantling the country’s nuclear programme. But they can be seen to 
have failed if we had to assess their effectiveness against the purpose of bringing 
about behavioural change through coercion. This book agrees with Hufbauer 
et al.’s (2019) argument that we cannot boldly conclude that sanctions never work; 
however, it does not agree with the suggestion that symbolism can be sufficient as 
a purpose of sanctions ‘at the cost of civilian lives’. Sanctions cannot be justified 
merely to ‘signal’ or serve a ‘symbolic’ purpose when they ‘punish ordinary 
people’ who are unable to express their opinions against the regime. Sanctions 
against North Korea are a failure from the point of view of morality as they harm 
civilians while not bringing about any behavioural change in the regime. Ordinary 
people could be accountable for a regime’s misconduct if they were aware that 
its actions were wrong and had the capacity to protest it. However, this is not 
the case in every country. Countries like North Korea do not have a culture of 
protest as people are habitually repressed by a mass surveillance system. While 
state propaganda might blind people, they could still raise their voices if they 
had the capacity to act collectively. For instance, in the case of Russia in 2022, 
when people experienced the negative impact of sanctions on their access to cash 
and other sources of livelihood, they came out onto the streets to protest against 
Moscow’s illegitimate war despite the strong role of state propaganda in society. 
Yet, this has not been the case in North Korea. 

If the purpose of the sanctions has been to impact the lives of ordinary people 
in order to encourage them to collectively raise their voices for change from the 
bottom up, this will not happen in North Korea. As Amartya Sen (1999: 3 & 8) 
has written, ‘development can be seen as a process of expanding the real freedoms 
that people enjoy’, while ‘economic unfreedom can breed social unfreedom, just 
as social or political unfreedom can also foster economic unfreedom’. Ordinary 
North Koreans are not economically, socially, and politically free. As discussed 
in Chapter 5, development aid can support the country’s transitional society by 
helping to build up its capacity and develop a civil society—friendly environment, 
especially in a situation in which the state cannot communicate with the market 
and the society. Human contacts could plant the seeds of change. However, 
sanctions have only resulted in a lost opportunity for development aid. To create 
an enabling environment that facilitates a role for civil society in North Korea, 
which can produce real change from below, we should not leave the people of 
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this country on their own. Sanctions may be needed to isolate the regime but not 
the people. Therefore, it is time for us to seek alternative approaches, driven by 
people-to-people connections, that can uncloak North Korean society and unlock 
its potential. ‘Connections’ in this context means not only creating networks but 
also developing capacity to turn knowledge into action for change. 

Bearing in mind Giner's (1995) definition of civil society, which was delineated 
in Chapter 4, dawn may have arrived for civil society in North Korea, but only 
just. However, even though there is increasing evidence that North Koreans are 
beginning to express their grievances behind the scenes and even though the use of 
so-called doubletalk is being increasingly observed, it seems that an environment 
for actual civil society actions does not yet exist. North Koreans tend to be quiet in 
the public sphere and to prefer to act individually because they do not know how 
to link their thoughts to actions on a sufficient scale to influence the regime. North 
Korean society is also cloaked in two layers: by the regime's repression, supported 
by political elites; and by the ring-fencing of limited market freedom by economic 
elites. As seen in Chapter 3, the digital economy, along with mobile phone usage, 
has benefitted information exchange and flows between North Korea and the world 
beyond; however, this has not necessarily empowered society. Rather, it has led 
to the creation of a new class that has sealed off society at large in North Korea 
because advanced technology is only affordable for the privileged groups in society. 
In other words, the recent testimonials that have been collected from defectors have 
mostly been from political and economic elites, who represent a small proportion 
of financially well-resourced groups in the population and who are framed in terms 
of marketisation from below, while the real bottom levels of the songbun system 
remain cloaked by their narratives. Those who have lived in North Korea—as 
diplomats, aid workers, or educators—tend to admit that their contact with North 
Koreans remained limited. Thus, the changes that we believe are happening in 
society seem to be very limited. As Chapters 3 and 4 have shown, the benefit of 
marketisation has not been equally shared in society. As market actors have used 
bribery to hedge and wedge between state regulations and autonomy, they have 
preferred to bandwagon with the politically powerful at street level in order to 
become economic elites themselves. Given the long tradition of economic hardship 
that has become the norm in people's lives and the abnormal balance between state 
and market, the Kim regime has sustained its political and economic resilience 
amid sanctions. 

In this regard, this book has revisited this notion of marketisation by people, and 
based on its research findings, challenged existing images about associated changes 
occurring from below. North Korean marketisation was started by people but soon 
became regulated by the state. Since the first Arduous March in the late 1990s, 
people have adopted marketisation as a survival strategy, and the government has 
allowed a parallel system composed of an official socialist economic system from 
the top and a capitalist market system at the bottom to remain in place. However, as 
discussed in Chapter 4, the government's monitoring of people with new technology 
and its existing surveillance system have still limited freedom. People in North 
Korea enjoy neither economic freedom nor social freedom yet. As the government 
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has increased its countermeasures against the market’s economic freedom, more 
creative ways to share information within society have been developed. However, 
these creative ways tend to be limited to the rent-seeking economic haves who 
want privilege and property and who have thus become another obstacle to 
economic and social freedom. Also, sanctions have limited the ‘ability’ of ordinary 
North Koreans to ‘develop their economy’ (Korea Peace Now, 2019: 31). The 
sanctions’ negative impact on people and society has not automatically brought 
about the intended result of the sanctions, for example, regime behaviour change, 
as the regime does not take them seriously. In other words, for the Kim regime, 
the suffering at the bottom of society is not a deterrent because the upper layers 
of society have efficiently cloaked any potential for a rebellious mass movement. 

As mentioned in Chapter 1, one the main challenges in research on North Korea 
is data validity and generalisation. Participatory observation or direct interviews 
with people at the lowest level of the songbun system, or with members below 
the newly created economic elite groups, are lacking. Hence, the ‘below’ in the 
expression of *marketisation from below’ does not represent the real bottom of 
society. Rather, the ‘below’ is a symbolic metaphor in the expression to capture a 
phenomenon (marketisation) that was not initiated by the government but created by 
people (market actors). This research thus argues that while those who contributed 
to marketisation at the beginning of the famine period could be mixed in among 
the real bottom of the population, the main force behind the wedging and hedging 
between the market and the state in the more recent marketisation period has been 
the newly created ‘economic elites’ of street-level bureaucrats and middle-income 
class, represented by donju. In light of this, North Korea’s real society has been 
blanketed by the political elites, who officially conceal North Korean society from 
the outside world, and by the economic elites, who unofficially bandwagon with 
the authority and obstruct possible changes by the people at the real bottom, who 
are not market actors and who are discriminated against by the system due to their 
low songbun. Thus, despite the changes that have been observed, it is unclear 
whether or not we can generalise that the extent of the changes is a widespread 
phenomenon. 

In other words, what we have overlooked is the environment for civil society, for 
instance, whether it is enabling. For example, a trade union, freely organised and 
run as a membership-based civil society organisation, performs a major function 
in society by protecting and promoting the human rights of workers. It represents 
the voice of workers, and thus, places pressure on the government to respect their 
rights. However, such a difficult role for a trade union cannot even be discussed 
as trade unionism occurs in a complete vacuum in North Korea. Especially in the 
context of fragile states, the challenge of building an effective alliance to retain the 
autonomy of trade unions so that they can protect workers’ rights is a commonly 
observed one (Stirling, 2011). In the case of North Korea, the alliance between 
street-level bureaucrats and donju with the autonomy granted by the marketisation 
process has, on the contrary, become an obstacle to the creation of civil society. As 
discussed in Chapter 4, everyday resistance against street-level bureaucrats may 
have increased, but it is easily dissolved through bribery. As explored, political 
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elites strategically tolerate economic elites as they could become a genuine threat 
to the regime. Economic elites, for their part, have jumped on the bandwagon 
rather than seeking to take the form of civil society. Such elites can be a driver for 
change or its opposite. In North Korea, they have chosen to be the latter. It tends to 
be relatively easier to change military regimes than to change personalist regimes. 
Personalist regime leaders have the power to rotate political elites (Chow and 
Easley, 2019). Thus, the Kim family, which created a personalist regime in North 
Korea, has maintained its influence over the political elites, and the political elites 
have been able to cascade this influence through society by using the economic 
elites as agents to impede any fundamental shift in society. 

Continuing the argument of this book, the most likely alternative to the elites for 
bringing about societal change is to be found in development aid and in building 
the capacity of people. That is, it is critical for us to focus on a bottom-up method in 
this paradoxical and unique situation. Accepting North Korea as a case of a fragile 
state with weak state capacity to function for its people and society, as discussed 
in Chapter 6, we need to reframe the way in which we deliver aid and monitor aid 
activities. Markets and market actors can bring about social transformation if the 
appropriate institutions are in place. Given that the state is unable and unwilling to 
perform the function for its people in North Korea, the aid community needs first 
to focus on capacity building and the environment and then to ask the government 
to comply with its standards (Cartier-Bresson, 2012: 504). As a fragile state, North 
Korea should be given aid using customised and tailored approaches rather than 
the standard aid project management framework, as discussed in Chapter 5. It has 
become the new norm to admit that North Korea is a de facto nuclear state not only 
because it has nuclear capabilities but also because it would not give up its nuclear 
programme, no matter the sanctions imposed on it. While sanctions are intended 
to change the Kim regime’s behaviour with regard to its nuclear programme, the 
regime has no incentives to do so from the viewpoint of its desire to remain in 
power. The recent resumption of missile tests, amid hardship while the country 
remains completely disconnected from the outside world, shows that North Korea 
is capable of developing nuclear armaments no matter what, and the continuing 
sanctions will only cause more harm to the people and society, not the regime. The 
Kim regime has developed an abnormal capacity as a state. The state does not exist 
for its people and society, but for ‘Pyongyang’ and its elites. 

A parallel and unique approach is required in North Korea that opens the way to 
building up a civil society mechanism and state capacity for accountability, which 
is perhaps possible from below. The first step in this direction could be to tailor 
development aid to the fragile situation of the country. We need to look for a way 
to minimise the human suffering caused by the existing sanctions regime, and thus, 
to redirect our focus to methods of human engagement through development aid. 
In doing so, we can expect to build up the civil society capacity of people in local 
communities while having a better functioning state that can support an enabling 
environment. Changes are possible in this impossible state as North Korean society 
has shown through the change in the market system, even though the leading groups 
have become more favourable towards the government. External information and 
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cultural influxes have also shown us the possibility of change, even though they are 
being monitored and constantly challenged by the state surveillance system. In this 
regard, North Koreans have simply not yet had opportunities to interact and engage 
with external actors. Thus, alternative narratives could be found in the people’s 
hands again, but this time they need to find a way to break through the cloaking 
layers above them with the help of customised development aid engagement at the 
grassroots level. 

However, in the end, a crucial question remains as to whether the North Korean 
government would be willing to open its door to development cooperation ever 
again. It rejected international offers of COVID-19 vaccines and it has still not 
asked for any aid despite the suspension of its unofficial trade with China due 
to national COVID-19 isolation measures, including against vaccines. The UN’s 
Global Humanitarian Overview 2022 notes that North Korea is ‘facing acute food 
insecurity situations, which are likely to deteriorate further by the year’s end’ 
(OCHA, 2022: 81). Meanwhile, the international community revoked its initial 
decision to allocate COVID-19 vaccines to North Korea, following the Kim regime's 
continued rejection of the offer (Lee and Kim, 2022). As of April 2022, North 
Korea is one of two countries, along with Eritrea, with no vaccines in circulation 
among its population. The people of North Korea are thus completely isolated. As 
we have seen in Chapter 5, the North Korean government is aware of how people- 
to-people connections can spur changes in society, from its actual bottom level up 
(also see Park, 2009). Even though North Korea is slowly reopening its border for 
trade with China, the level of control over any information influx is known to have 
been seriously increased. It seems that the Kim regime has used the time during 
the COVID-19 lockdown to reshuffle the balance in its favour against the market. 
However, as long as the regime can keep its grip on control over the economic 
elites, they will not gather to challenge its authority. Therefore, to convince the 
regime to change its position from aid rejection to aid acceptance, a (partial) lifting 
of sanctions, with room for negotiation and engagement, needs to be considered. 
It is better to be inclusive than to be exclusive. The key to unlocking the potential 
of North Korea's cloaked society does not lie in sanctions, whose inefficacy is 
obvious, but is to be found in engagement with development aid. In doing so, the 
development of local capacity for action as well as the information and cultural 
influxes can become synergetic instruments for the people left behind in cloaked 
society. We will not know whether the power of autonomy in North Korea is alive 
or dead ‘until we open the box’. 
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